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IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 


LANGUAGES of INDIA.—The Council are desirous ‘of 

adding BENGALI ana —— eed beeen Languages com- 
é Courses of Instruction in the College. 

ay “m te ppoi ts as Professors or Teachers, with 

Testimonials, will be received on or before Monday, the 2nd 








July. Further may be oi d at the Office of the 
= CHARLES C. ATKINSON, 
May 3ist, 1855. Secretary to the Council. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.-The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
is now open. Admission, (from Eight to Seven o’clock,) One Shil- 
g ; Catalogue, One Shilling. 
maim , JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The THIRTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY is NOW 
OPEN from 9 4.x. until dusk. Admittance, Is. 
ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Secretary. 








Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
Grete OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


is now Open at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, close to Trafalgar 
Square. Admi 1s.; Catal 





JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


TH CHALON EXHIBITION.—SOCIETY 
OF ARTS.—This collection of the Paintings, Drawings, 
and Sx@tehes of the late JOHN CHALON, Esq., R.A., with a 
Selection from the Works of ALFRED E. CHALON, Esq., R.A., 
will be opened at the Society’s House, Adelphi, on Thursday, 
June 7th.—Admission, 1s. 











FORMCULTURAL SOCIETY of LON- 
- is HEREBY GIVEN, that the NEXT 
of WERS and FRUIT, in the SOCIETY’S 
GARDEN, will take place on Wednesday, June 20, at 2 r.m. 
Tickets, price ts. each, can be procured at this Office, upon pre- 
senting the order of a Fellow; or on the day of the meeting, at 
‘Tarnham Green, price 7s. 6d, each. 


<7 


NS PICTURES.—HALL OF COM- 
peer usp Vier es baer! ata alt 














aOGA fA SERPS peste mode Gener, 
to it on TUESDAY, the 5th cf June, for a few > 
days.—Hall of C , 52, Threadneedle Street. 
[ AGUILAR ctfully announces that he 


e will give a MATINEE MUSICALE, at Willis’s Rooms, 
on THURSDAY, JUNE l4th, under distinguished patronage, and 
assisted by Madame Anna Bockuotrz Fatcon1, Madame Ferrari, 
M. Mrmanpa, Signor Ferrari, Signor Crasarta, Herr Eansr, 

Piatti, Mr. R. 8. Prarren, and Mr. F. Mor1.—Reserved 
Seats, 15s. ; Tickets, 10s. 6d. ; to be had of Mr. Aaurzar, 63, Upper 
Norton Street, and at the Principal Music Publishers. 


LoxDon LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square. 
At the Annual General Meeting of the Subscribers, held on 
the 26th of May, the following motion was carried, viz.:— 

That, from the Ist day of June, in the present year, every 
actual of the London Library, whether Life or Annual, 
shall have the power of nominating—subject to the approval of 
the Committee—one Annual Member, who, in lieu of the usual 
entrance-fee and yearly subscription, shall pay, from the date of 
his admission, and so on year to year, the sum of £3; and 
shall thus become entitied, so long as he continues to pay the said 
sum, to all the privileges of a Member of this Library.” 

(By order of the Committee) 
WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE, Secretary, &c. 





May 30, 1855. 
*.” Subscriptions for the as year became due on the Ist of 
ay. 





AYALL'IS PORTRAIT GALLERY 
244, REGENT STREET, Corner of ARGYLL PLACE. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of every Size and Style, uncoloured or highly 
DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted 3 


STEREOSCOPIC PORTRAITS, sing! ; 
COPLES on Plate or Paper ; eee 


y Taken Datty. 
1 Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 


: they are as superior to the generality of such pictures as a 
alate engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—Ant JouRNAL, Nov., 


? 


“* More pleasing and far more accurate than th 
7 e generality of 
tach pictures."—Tines, July 17, 1854. %, 7 





NEWSPAPER EDITORS or REPORT- 
ERS.—Any Gentleman having a knowledge of the News- 

4 a willing to embark from £1200 to £1500 as Partner 
ppt Tespectable, ee Newspaper, may meet with 


Viect Streets eeereaty F. F., Mr. White's, 33, 
’ i. 








Now ready, gratis and postage free. 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


Also, 
Fe A List of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
redaeed price ane, from Circulation, and offered at greatly 


Charles Edward by oe, New Oxford Street, London, and 





Srienvip Books or Prints, ARCHITECTURAL Books, &c. 


ME; L. A. LEWIS will Sell by Auction on 
TUESDAY, 5th, WEDNESDAY, 6th, THURSD \Y, 7th, 
FRIDAY, 8th, and MONDAY, llth of JUNE, in the HALL OF 
COMMERCE, Threadneedle Street, the PROFESSIONAL and 
MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of an EMINENT ARCHITECT ; 
including Architectural Works by Adams, Belidor, Billings, 
Brandon, Britton, Carter, Cotman, Knight, Pugin, Robinson, 
Stuart and Revett, Vulliamy, and many others—Stow’s London, 
by Strype, best ecition, 2 vols.,and numerous Works relating to 
London—Drake’s York—Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols.— Hutchins’ Dorset, 
2 vols.—Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 3 vols.—Morant’s Essex, 
2 vols.—Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, $ vols.—Archologia, 
33 vols.—Guillim'’s Display of Heraldry, best Edition, and other 
Heraldic Works Loved Kingsborough’s Mexican Antiquities, 9 
vols.— Roberts's Egypt, Holy Land, &c., 4 vols.—Musée Fran¢ais, 
4 vols.—Museo Pio-Clementino, 8 vois.—Silvestre Paleographie 
Universelle, 4 vols—Macklin'’s Edition of the Bible, 8 vols.— 
Bowycer’s Hume's England, 10 vols.—Daniell’s Picturesque Voyage 
reund Great Britain, 7 vols.—Shaw’s various Illuminated Works 
—Owen Jones’s Alhambra, and his other Works—Dibdin's Biblio- 
graphical Works, 12 vols.—Lavater's Physiognomy, by Hunter, 5 
vo's.—Be wick’s Birds, Quadrupeds, and Fables, 4 vols. large paper 
— Yarrell’s Birds and Fishes, 5 vols. - Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 
16 vols.—Loudon’s various Works—Walton and Cotton’s Angler, 
by Nicolas, 2 vols. India proofs—Voltaire, Ciuvres, 70 vols. best 
edition, with proof plates—Biographie Universelle, 21 vols.— 
Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, 32 vo's.—Rese’s Biographical 
Dictionary, 12 vols.—Aldine Edition of the British Poets, 53 vols. 
—Chalmers’ English Poets, 21 vols.—Despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Wellesley, &c.,32 vols.—Bridgewater Treatises, 
12 vols.—Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, 60 vols.—Laréner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, 120 vols—Family Library, 62 vols.—TIllus- 
trated London News—Complete sets of Blackwood, Fraser, and 
United Service Journal-Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews— 
Annual Register complete—Books on Annuities—The Encyclo- 
ia Britannica and Metrepolitana—Standard Works by Alison, 
tke, Byron, Gibbon, Grote, Hallam, Johnson, Lingard, 8. ott, 
» Strickland, Thirlwall,.&c., many upon lerge paper, the 
in fine condition, mostly in morocco, russia, and calf extra 





ae 


ngs. 

Also a beautifully executed DRAWING, by COTTINGHAM, of 
the Reception of Henry VI, and his Court at the Monastery of 
St. Rdmondsbury in 1433; FINE GALLERY PAINTING, Judith 
Attiring, by JOHN MARTIN; PAINTINGS by Canaletto and 
others, from the Collection of the 'ate Alderman Lucas, &e. 
alee oes will be sent on application; if in the country, six 
stamps required. 

125, Fleet Street, June Ist. 





Pau, Matit.—Enotisn Picrores or Garar Importance. 


EEE SS. FOSTER and SON. respectfully 
wee that they have received instractions frum Mesers. 
Lloyd, Brothers, the enterprising publishers of !udgate Hill, to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mail, Wednesday, 
June 13, at 12 for 1, the orizinal PICTURES by eminent British 
artists purchased by Lloyd and Co., mostly for the purpose of en- 
graving, and that being accomplished, they are now to be sold, in- 
cluding two academy pictures by the late J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
viz., the Grand Canal at Venice, with the State Barges Conveying 
the Pictures of John Bellini tothe Church of the Redeemer, now 
in process of Engraving, and the well-known Burning of the 
Houses of Parliament; Infant Prayer, by W. P. Frith, R.A., the 
academy picture, engraved by Stocks; Did you Ring? by the same 
artist, now engraving by Hall, and a smaller picture, also by Mr. 
Frith; the Spirit of Justice, the poetical academy picture, by D. 
Maclise, R.A, not yet engraved ; the Fight for the Standard, by 
R. Ansdell, engraved by Ryall; Cromwell and his Daughter, en- 
graved by Tomkins, and Nelson in his Cabin on the Eve of the 
Battle of Trafalgar, engraved by Sharpe, both by Charles Lucy; 
the Wood Nymphs Surprised, an exquisite academy picture, by 
W.E. Frost, R.A.; aset of four Hunting Pictures, by Herring, sen., 
engraved by Harris; the Golden Age, an important work by F. 
Danby, A.R.A., &c. ; and specimens of 
Faed R.S 


. . 8. Lander Linrell, jun. 
J. Linnell T. Uwins, R.A. A Johnston 
J. Phillip Lee and Cooper T. Creswick, R.A. 
W. Muller D. Roberts, R.A. W. Douglas. 


Catalozues will be ready on the 12th, and may be had of Messrs. 
Foster, 54, Pall Pall. 





NAationat ANTIQUITIES. 


MESSES. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, 
Will SELL by AUCTION, at the'r House, 3, Wellington Street, 
Strand, on MONDAY, the llth day of JUNE, 1855, and fo'lowing 
day, at One o'clock, precisely, A Most Interesting COLLECTION 
of NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES, di:covered principally in the 
Metropolis during the last fifteen years, consisting of Roman 
Sepulchra! Remains, in Glass and Pottery ; Cinerary Urns, in the 
most perfect state ; a Roman Monument discovered in Blackfriars ; 
Domestic Utensils, amongst which are several perfect Samian 
Bowls, Figured Patera and Cups, with some rare M ulds used in 
their manufacture ; Earthenware Amphore, anda great variety of 
Romen Vessels of ely gant forms; seme uncqualied specimens of 
Roman Giess, Amphora, Vases, &c.; Personal Ornaments, Fibule, 
Armille, Rings, Pins, a Roman Sandal, &e.; Bronze Penates, fine 
Statuettes of Heathen Deities, Vases, Keys, Styli, a pair of Scales, 
and other curicus objects; Tesselated Pave ments, Fresco Paint- 
ings, Tiles, and other interesting Remains. Amongst the Early 
English Antiquities are many rare Anglo-Saxcn Fibula, a great 
varicty of Earthenware Vessels, from the earliest period to the 
seventeenth Century ; Amphore, Costri's, Pitchers, Drinking 
Cups, Bellarmines, &c.; some rare Glass Vessels; specimens of 
Shoes of the Thirteenth and Sixteenth Centuries ; Encaustic Tiles, 
Bronze Implements, Keys, Rings, &c. Being the Private Collec- 
tion formed by Mr. W. Cnarrens, F.8.A.. of Watling Street.—May 
be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had; if in the 
country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 


[peeintri0ns in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Ry the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A New Edition, with 
a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Remarks, by JOHN CAZE- 
NOVE. Price 3s. 6d. 








HE AUSTRIAN ARMY.—Co.tsurn’s New 

MONTHLY MAGAZINE for JUNE contains an important 

article on the Present State of the AUSTRIAN ARMY. 
Chapman and Hall, 194, Piccadilly. 


On the 5th June will be published, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 
[MPERIAL PARIS; Including New Scenes 
for Oid Visitors. By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





In feap. Svo, price 1s, €d., by post, 2s. 
A PLEA for PAINTED GLASS; Being an 
Inquiry into its Nature, Character, and Objects, and its 
Jaims«san Art. By FRANCIS W. OLIPHANT. 
Oxford: John Henry Parker; and 377, Strand, London. 


This day, Crown Octavo, 4s. Gd. 


ORD DE ROS’S TOUR in the PRINCTI- 
4 PALITIES, CRIMEA, and Countries adjacent to the Black 
Sea, in 1835 6. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





DEDICATED TO THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
Just published, 
Tes PARLIAMENTARY CRITIQUE. A 
Satire. By VERBER A. WHIP. 
Piper and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, | vol. Svo, price 4s. 6d. sewed, 
ISTORISCHE GEDICHTE, Lebensskizzen 
und Natarbilder. Von EDWYGRAN. 
London: Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 





MR. KINGSLEY’S NEW BOOK FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 
This day, feap. 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 
GLA0cus ¢ or, the Wonders of the Shore. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Authorof“ Westward Ho!” &€. 
Macmillan and Cw., pepitee. Bell and Daldy, 183, Fleet Street, 
jon. 





DEDICATED, B¥Y-PERMISSION, TO VISCT. PALMERSTON . 
Jus Wublished, in Svo, cloth, price 7s. 
'OHE PHaxCIAN FOR ALL; his Philo- 
sophy, hia E¥petierze, and his Mission. By JOHN SPUR- 
GIN, M.D., Fellow.of the Royal College of Physic:ans of London, 
ana of the CamWridg+ Philos¢phical Society, and Senior Physician 
to the Foundling Hospital. 
Whittaker and\Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 
This day, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HAKSPEARE’S POEMS. Edited, with Bio- 
graphy and Notes, by ROBERT BELL. 


_ On the First of July, 2s. 6d., the Fifth Volume of 
CHAUCER. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Now ready, 12mo, 5s. 
N AY FLOWERS; Being Notes and Notions 
on Created Things. By the Author of “* March Winds and 
April Showers.” With numerous Wood Engravings. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





This day, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 4s. 


ENGLISH : PAST AND PRESENT. Five 
Lectures. By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, B.D., 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford, and Professor 
of Divinity, King’s Coliege, London. 
By the same Author, 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 3s. 6d. 
ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. Third 
Edi.ion. 3>. ‘ 
“ London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





MR. BADEN POWELL'S NEW WORK. 
In crown $vo, with Diagrams, price 12s. 6d., cloth, 


SSAYS on the SPIRIT of the INDUCTIVE 
PHILOSOPHY, the UNITY of WORLDS, and the PHI- 
LOSOPHY of CREATION. By the Rev. BADEN POWELL, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.G.8., Savilian Professor of Geometry in 
the University of Oxford. 

“* At the present time when so many works of a high character 
are appearing on the subject of the plurality of words, Professor 
Powell’s volume must be: regarded as one of extreme interest. 
When so many conflicting opiniens ae being promulgated, a 
work confined strictly to incuctive reasoning must be hailed with 
satisfaction by all lovers of truth. We do not profess in this place 
to give avything like an analy tical review of the arguments which 
have been adduced by the learned author of this treatise in sup- 

of his views, but strongly recommend Mr. Powell's “ Unity 
of Worlds” as well calculated to clear up many diffi_ulties and ob- 
jectiqns connected with the so-calied doctrinesof final causes. and 
the evidences of natural theol gy general:y. It may be mentioned 
that this work appears to us to be a model of controversial writing, 
being altogether from that unhappy spirit and 
asperity which has characterized many of the lately-published 
essays on the points = LANCET. 








Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court. 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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Now ready, Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged, 
2 vols, 8vo, £1 8s, 


The ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
Dr. R. G. LATHAM. 


London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street, and 
Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





DR. GARROD’S MATERIA MEDICA, 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, 6s, 6d, cloth, 


THE ESSENTIALS of MATERIA 
MEDICA, THERAPEUTICS, and the PHARMACO- 
PIAS. For the use of Students and Practiti s. By 
ALFRED BARING GARROD, Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics in University College, London, 


London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street, and 
Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 








Volume VI, price 1s. 6d. of 
4:ARDNER’s MUSEUM of SCIENCE 


and ART, containing 
Pant XVI. 
66. Clocks and Watches, I. 


67. Microscopic Drawing and Engraving. I. 
68. Locomotive. I 


69, Microscopic Drawing and Eagraving. II, 


Part XVII. 
70. Clocks and Watches. II. 


71. Microseopie Drawing and Engraving. III, 
. Locomotive. II. as 


73, Microscopic Drawing and Engraving. IV. 
Part XVIII. 


74. Common Things. Clocks and Watches, III. 

75. Thermometer. 

76. The New Planets, and Leverrier & Adams’ Planet. 
77. Leverrier and Adams’ Planet, 

78. Magnitude and Minuteness, 


London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street, and 
Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





PROFESSOR LIEBIG’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, small 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY, with Special Reference to the late Re- 


searches made in England, By JUSTUS VON LIEBIG, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Munich. 


London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street, and 
Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, Part XIL., price 4s., of 


DR. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF 
GREEK and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 


London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street, and 
Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





Cheaper Edition, 2 vols, feap. 8vo, 10s. cloth, 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By TWO 
—— First and Second Series. Complete in 
vols, 
London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street, and 
Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 


Dr. R. G. LATHAM’S HANDBOOK 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the use of Colleges 
and the Higher Classes of Schools, 

London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street, and 
Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





One Hundred Illustrations, 12mo, 250 pages, 2s. cloth, 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 
POPULARIZED. By Dr. LARDNER. (From “Tae 
Museum or Scrence anv Arr.”) 

London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street, and 
Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition, 12mo, 2s, 6d. cloth. 


NEW LATIN READING-BOOK; 
Short Sentences, Easy Narrations, and Descriptions, 
Cesar, in Systematic Progression. 
With a Dictionary. 


London: Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower Street, and 
Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





Third Edition, revised and much improved, 12mo, 
5s. cloth, 


Dr. SMITH’S TACITUS. GERMA- 
AGRICOLA, and ANNALS, Book I, With 


London: Walton and Maberly, U; Gower Street, and 
Ivy Lane, Petenente Row. 





Now ready, the THIRD and FOURTH VOLUMES, completing the Work, of 


The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM’S MEMOIRS of th 
' COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE III. 


FROM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS. 


From “The Times,” May 30.—‘‘The present collection is more valuable than the last, inasmye, 
as Lord Grenville, having attained higher dignity and experience, is a more dispassionate observer of 
passing events. Whoever would desire to read the running comments of so eminent and well-j 
a man as Lord Grenville upon a decade so interesting as that of 1800-10 would do well to consult thes 
volumes. Lord Grenville was certainly among the most far-sighted men of his time, and to him, 
the first, belongs the credit of appreciating truly Napoleon Bonaparte’s position and designs, He dij 
so even to a higher degree than Pitt, and it is most remarkable how far his predictions have been yey. 
fied by the event, even when submitted to the sharp test of the judgment of posterity. The pring 

ints on which light is thrown by the present correspondence are the negotiations before and after the 
Treaty of Amiens until the time of its rapture—the true character of Addington’s Administration, an 
the relations between ‘the Doctor’ and Pitt—the formation of the Pitt and Sidmouth Cabinet, whey 
the King’s prejudices against Charles Fox were found to be insurmountable—the Grenville and Fu 
short Administration—the Duke of Portland’s Cabinet—the Expedition to Portugal, with its climary 
Cintra—the Duke of York’s scandal with Mrs. Clark—Sir John Moore’s retreat, with the eatlig 
Spanish campaigns of Sir Arthur Wellesley—and, finally, the disastrous ‘‘ Walcheren affair.” Thee 
is much curious matter interposed in the shape of précis upon the situation of affairs written from tin 
to time by Lord Grenville himself; and perhaps still more curious reports made to the Marquis 
Buckingham by a certain , whose name remains a mystery, but who seems to have been tol 3 
well acquainted with the arcana imperii at the beginning of the century. There is much in the 7 
volumes which well deserves perusal. There is a portion of their contents which possesses nearly x 
high a claim upon our instant and careful consideration as the minutes of the Sebastopol Committes, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Pustisuers, Successors To HENRY COLBURN, 13, Grrat Marizoroven Smzzt, 


Notice. THE LANDED GENTRY. 
THE FIRST PART OF THE NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


Sir Bernard Burke’s History of the Landed Gentry, | 


To be completed in a single Volume (divided into Four Parts), uniform with the Prrracr 
AND BARONETAGE, 


Is NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. 
PuBLishED ror H. COLBURN, sy us Succzssors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marizoroven Siz. 











Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


THE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN; 


Or, ADVENTURES OF THE BUCCANEERS. 


By GEORGE W. THORNBURY, Esq. 


“ An unwritten page of the world’s history is not to be met with every day. The author of these volumes has dis 
PR and has supplied the deficiency. e deeds of alternate violence and heroism of those wild adventurers, the | 
Buccaneers, now sweeping the main with their piratical vessels—now surprising and sacking some rich and flourishing 
town—now fortifying themselves in some strong island hold, where they could bid defiance to a world in arms — 
them,—form the subject of a narrative, rich in variety of incident, and replete with striking exhibitions of life and che 
racter. To the lover of maritime adventure these pages offer a fund of infinite amusement, doubly attractive from te 
novelty of the theme.”—John Bull, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Pustisners, Successors 10 HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Marczoroven Srust, 


THE NEW NOVELS 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIB. 


THE NEXT-DOOR NEIGH 


BOURS. By Mrs. GASCOIGNE, Author of “Temp: 
tion,” &e. 3 vols. 


The HEIRESS of HAUGHTON. 
By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” &¢. 3 vols, 
“The best tale the author has yet written.” —Mesmenge. 
“We may congratulate the author on having added m- 
other to the list of her literary successes.”—Sun. 


EUSTACE CONYERS. By Jamé 


HANNAY, Esq., Author of “Singleton Fontengy,’ & 

«é Eustace Conyers’ is a fresh, vigorous, and healthy bas 
—beyond comparison Mr, Hannay’s best, wisest, and a4 
turest work. The present fascination and lasting cham a 
the book will be found in its gallery of living, vigorous, 
subtle portraits.”—Atheneum, 


THE SECRET MARRIAGE; 0, 


Contrasts in Life. By Miss FANNY WILLIAMS. 


THE JEALOUS WIFE. By Mis 
PARDOE. 3 vols. [in the pres. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Successors to H, {00 

13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


SKETCHES of the IRISH BAR; 


with other aaare | and Political Essays. By WILLIAM 
HENRY CURRAN, Esq. 


SALATHIEL, THE IMMORTAL. 
7Z the Rev. G. CROLY, LL.D. A New, Revised, and 
eaper Edition. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


“A magnificent fiction. One of the most splendid pro- 
ductions among works of fiction that the age has brought 
forth.” —Atheneum., : 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 


ENGLAND. The Sixth and Concluding Volume. 
“ A work of deep interest and importance, which will rank 
among the most valuable contributions to the stores of 
English literature.’—John Bull. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON. Twelfth Edition, with 15 
Tllustrations, 6s, 


Also, just ready, a New and greatly improved Edition, in 
3 vols. post 8vo, of 


The ROMANCE of the ARISTO- 
CRACY; or, Anecdotes and Records of Distinguished 
Families. By Sir BERNARD BURKE. 


Published for H. COLBURN, by his Suecessors, HURST 
and BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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REVIEWS. 


Slovo o Polku Igorev. Lied vom Heereszuge 
Tgors gegen dei Polowzer. Lay of the Ex- 
pedition of Igor against the Polovtsi, the 
oldest Monument of the Russian Language. 
The original Text, with a Commentary, 
Grammar, Glossary, and Metrical Trans- 
lation. Edited by Dr. August Boltz. 
Berlin, 1854. 

Tur ancient Russian poem, of which we 

purpose to present an analysis, will probabl 

interest three classes of readers—those wit 

Anselmo’s reverent love for mere archzolo- 
ical curiosities; those who delight in the 

corce, simplicity, and pathos of popular poetry 

in ae ; and those who, as students of 
the philosophy of our present history and 
politics, desire to learn, from any genuine 
monument of the Russian people, somewhat of 
their feelings and superstitions, somewhat of 
the numerous national characteristics which 
may be sought for vainly in the works of 
those who are usually taken to represent the 
literature of Russia. 

Our readers are aware that in the ninth 
century the Slavi of Novogorod chose as 
their king, Rurik, the chief of those Scandi- 
navian adventurers, usually called Varan- 
ians, but by the Finns Ruwstsi, strangers— 

nce the word Russians. Rurik and his 


warlike followers soon founded an empire, 
which continued to advance in power and 
civilization until Vladimir the Great, at the 
beginning of the eleventh — 


sub- 
divided his inheritance among his children, 
and the country was thus split into a number 
of weak, independent, and often hostile prin- 
cipalities, 

Shortly before the year 1185, the era of 
the present poem, certain Russian princes 
had achieved.a brilliant and profitable foray 
against the Polovtsi, a tribe of barbarous 
pagans, who had issued from the Ural moun- 
tains in the ninth century, were then in 
possession of the greater part of the Crimea, 
and os ogg Shape the ancestors of 
the Cossacks. e spur of emulation, the 
greed of glory and plunder, the love of 
crusading, urged Igor, prince of Novogorod 
Sievierski, to undertake the expedition of 
Which we are about to give an account. 

Before doing so we may observe, that the 
language of the original is supposed to be 
old Slavonic, with a certain intermixture of 
the dialect spoken in the southern provinces 
of Russia during the eleventh century, and 
that the Np 18 written apparently in a 
species of rhythmical prose. We have to 
speak doubtfully on these points, since 

asian Pitolognts have not as yet arrived 
at satisfactory solutions of most of the 
problems presented by their ancient dialects ; 
While the <a manuscript of the poem 
(which was discovered by Count Mussin- 
P mm in a collection purchased towards 
the end of the last century, from a convent 
: lev) was consumed at the burning of 
~oscow. The Count, who edited the poem 
m the year 1800, having omitted to record 

© material of which the manuseript in 
ae was composed, the character in 
pe it was written, or other circumstances 
whieh its age could be determined with 
os Ay org Pais — has 
adopted e publishe acharow in 
his Skazaniye Russkago Marcie. 





The poem commences thus :— 


** Would it not be well, O brothers, according to 
the ancient usage of our fathers, to repeat what the 
legends tell of the expedition of Igor, the son of 
Sveetoslavitch ? Yet this lay must commence only 
like the stories of our own time, not in Boyan’s 
sublime manner. For Boyan, the high poet, when 
he thought of song, stole away from the brilliant 
circle into the loneliness of the forest, and roamed 
through the shadowy grove, as the gray wolf 
through the heath, as the dark-blue eagle wanders 
through the clouds.” 


This Boyan is supposed by Dr. Boltz to 
have been an ancient boyard and _ poet, given 
to improvise on hawking expeditions. He 
is subsequently mentioned with much reve- 
rence. 

The Russian singer then brings before us 
Igor, with “his spirit steeled with strength, 
and his heart with heroic valour,” at the head 
of his champions, ready to march on his 
avenging foray :— 

‘*Tgor looked up to the sun, but a shadow fell 
upon his troops of warriors, and he spake to his 
body guard (drushina). ‘Friends, in truth this 
darkness of the sun is no good sign, yet much 
better is it todie than to live in prison. Brothers! 
mount then your horses that they bear us to the 
Don, to the green banks of the Don.’ Ah! the 
strength of desire has surrounded the prince’s 
soul: not even the signs of heaven doth he regard 
in his eagerness.” 


Our singer here breaks off to apostrophise 
Boyan, and to regret that that ‘nightingale 
of those long-past times,” that “grandson of 
Wele, god of happmess,” the Pan of the 
Slavonian mythology, is not alive to chant 
worthily the deeds of Igor and his comrades. 
He then proceeds :— 


“Horses neigh by the Sula: clamour sounds in 
radiant Kiev; and in Novgorod war-trumpets are 
braying: banners wave at Putivl. Igor waits for 
his brother Vsevolod. Vsevolod, the wild bull, 
greeting Igor, thus addresseth him :— 

**¢ Only brother, thou only radiant light, Igor! 
we are both gallant sons of Swetoslav. Saddle 
swiftly thy fleet horses: mine, long since, wait 
near Kursk, caparisoned, sent before; but my 
Kurian, the heroes, the skilful-in-casting, swaddled 
in the sound of trumpets, rocked to sleep under hel- 
mets, whose food was given to them on lance- 
points—know thoroughly the hidden pathways, the 
ditches. Their bows are strung: their quivers 
opened wide, and their swords freshly sharpened. 
Active are they as the gray wolves when prowling 
hungrily. Honour they seek for themselves ; glory 
for their prince.’ 

‘*Thereupon Prince Igor (Zgor knees) placed his 
foot in his golden stirrup, rode right down the 
plain: but the sun bars his path, places darkness 
against him. Unwonted night with horror awakens 
by lamentation the birds and the beasts of the 
forest, and the Div, the bird of misfortune, cries 
from the top of a tree, tells the distant land to per- 
ceive, by the Volga, near to the sea, and the 
country by the Sula, and Suroshu, and Kherson, 
and the idols of Tmutorakan, there so highly 
honoured. 

‘*Meanwhile the Polovtzi, by ways yet un- 
trodden, hastened to the mighty Don. As cries a 
throng of hunted swans, so nightly creak their 
heavily-manned wagons. And Igor also leads his 
troops to the Don: but woe, the birds scent his 
misery beforehand, and the wolves howl horribly, 
their howling resounds in the precipices, and the 
vultures, rattling, invite all wild beasts to banquet 
on the bones: even the foxes yell fearlessly beside 
all the red shields. 

‘Russia, thou hast already passed the village 
Shelomya [a village on the Polovtzian border}. 
Long endures the night, the daylight dies away in 
the red of morning: (literally, the morning-red 
sucks in, absorbs, the light :) clouds cover the fields : 





the nightingale’s song ceases: the chatter of the 
magpies awakes. 

‘*On the plain the Russians now build them- 
selves a rampart with their red shields : they seek 
honour for themselves, and renown for their 
prince.” 


The Russians triumph in the first day’s 
fighting :— 

‘« From the earliest dawn of Friday they smote 
the heathen hosts of the Polovtzi. Then, like 
arrows, spreading themselves over the field, they 
made abundant booty: fair Polovtzian maidens, 
gold and rich shawls (pavoloki), silken stuffs, 
light mantles, furs also, and dear ortmas, and so 
many rich ornaments that they lay as it were 
bridges over moor and marsh. A red war-standard, 
a white triumph-flag, richly adorned with purple 
splendour, and the shaft of pure silver, fell to the 
gallant son of Sweetoslav.” 


But while the Russians are sleeping after 
their victory, Gsak and Goutschak, two 
Polovizian chieftains, bring reinforcements 
to their countrymen, and the next day’s 
battle begins, with thunderclouds and storm 
above and around the combatants :— 


‘*Ha! that was a breaking of lances and a ter- 
rible clanging of swords on the helmets of the 
Polovtsi, by the waters of the Kayala, not far from 
the mighty Don ! 

“Russia! thou hast already passed the village 
Shelomya! These winds, the grandchildren of 
Stribog [the Slavonian olus], blow arrows from 
the sea on the gallant troop of Igor. The earth 
begins to sound hollowly: already the rivers run 
darkly : dust covers the fields, whilst loudly rustle 
the banners. Newly strengthened, the Polovtsi 
come on in great divisions, on from the Don, and 
on from the sea, and on from all sides; and the 
Russians have to yield. And the demon brood of 
heathens entrench themselves with wild rejoicings : 
the Russians also with their red shields mark out 
their leaguer. 

‘Marvels hast thou done to-day, Vsevolod, thou 
strong wild bull ! when thou stoodest in the fight. 
Thou rajnest arrows on the hosts : ‘thou thunderest 
mightily on the helmets with thy hard steel sword. 
Where the wild bull has sprung, gleaming in his 
golden helmet, there lies a harvest of heathen 
heads, lie cloven helmets, which thy sharp sword 
hath penetrated, O strong wild bull, Vsevolod ! 

‘* Brothers, what a path of wounds! He thought 
not then of honour, nor doth he spare his own life: 
all he had then forgotten, Tshernigov, with its 
inherited, ancestral, golden throne, and the be- 
loved manners and usages of his beautiful bride 
Glebovna.” 


The singer then pauses to recal some of 
the feuds and battles that had previously 
desolated his native land; but “so bloody a 
fight as this,” he declares, ‘‘ was never yet 
heard of.” He then proceeds thus :— 


“ And from the morning till the evening, and 
from the evening till the morning, the fearful mur- 
dering lasted: hot arrows fly from side to side: 
swords ring against helmets: hard-steeled spears 
break on the foreign battle-field in the midst of the 
land of the Polovtsi. The plain is trodden black 
by the mighty hoofs of the horses : i¢ ig sown over 
with bones and drenched with blood. Ah for 
lamentation had Russia begotten them at home. 

‘“‘But what noises do I hear? what mighty 
sounds early before dawn? Igor had moved his 
division, for he pitied his brother, and they fought 
and battled that day and the next, but on the third, 
towards noon, Igor lowered his standard, and 
yielded himself prisoner. By the swift river 
Kayala the two brothers separated: the wine of 
blood faileth only at their departure, and the gal- 
lant Russians have now ended their bloody ban- 
quet. The guests [i.e. the Polovtsi} are satedl, 
still they themselves have suecumbed for the dear 
land of Russia. And for scrrow the grass bendeth 
its blades: all the trees mournfully bow their 


-branches,.” 
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The poet then depicts the misery of his 
country in consequence of this defeat, per- 
sonifying the national dishonour, and the 
misery and famine that followed in its train. 
While the native princes were busied with 
selfish broils and feuds, the heathen foe made 
inroads from all sides :— 

**Ah!” our singer exclaims, “ the falcon hath 
migrated, driving the flocks of birds away before 
him to the sea. Never will Igor’s hosts, our brave 
ones, rise again! Fiercely broke Karna and Schla 
{Polovtsian Voivodes] into the land, spreading 
around the smell of firebrands in pillars of flame. 

“Russian women raised a cry of sorrow, saying 
thus: ‘Now must we never either think or dream 
of our dear husbands, or see them with our eyes, 
and with them have we lost not a little gold and 
silver.’ ” 

Igor, we are then told, alighted from his 
golden saddle to bestride Koshtshei’s, that is 
to say, he became the prisoner of that 
Polovtsian warrior; and leaving him for a 
time, the poet brings us to the palace of his 
cousin, Swetoslav, who has had a gloomy 
dream, which he thus relates to his boyar :— 


“ On the hills of Kiev, from evening on through 
the night, ye enwrapped me in a black covering as 
I rested on my bedof ebony. Livid wine, mingled 
with poison, ye then gave me to drink: from the 
quiver-like opening of a pagan shell ye shook a 
great pearl upon my lap, honouring me deeply: 
but ah! ye have broken through my golden- 
vaulted chamber, ye have broken all the heads off 
my tallies, and from the evening on through the 
night croaked the ill-omened ravens of Bus [a 
Polovtsian prince], croaked upon the field of 
Plesneszk and along the valley of Kis.” 


The boyars, on hearing this rather inex- 
plicable vision, bewail the defeat of the two 
falcons (Igor and Vsevolod) that had flown 
upon this fatal expedition :— 

“The heathen Polovisi have hewn asunder with 
the sword the wings of both these falcons, and 
bound them fast in iron fetters. Dark and mourn- 
ful was the third day for them, and two suns 
became gloomy and two pillars of purple fire were 
quenched, and with them also were two young 
moons, Oleg and Sviatoslavl, surrounded by dark- 
ness. This happened by the river Kayala, when 
the night veiled the light, and whence, like a herd 
of wild panthers, the Polovtzi have overrun all 
Russia, . . Slander has succeeded praise: need 
breaks in where freedom reigned; and the Div 
springs upon the earth, Behold! fair gothic 
maidens sing clear by the shores of the far blue 
sea, and ring the Russian gold, and chant to Bus 
a song of praise, and glorify rejoicingly, the revenge 
for Sharokan [a Polovtsian town plundered by the 
Russians in the year 1111]. But we, Drushina, 
are now thirsting for joy.” 

Amid his tears Sweetoslav the Great then 
lets golden words fall from his mouth: he 
laments the fate of Igor and his comrades, the 
disunion of the Russian princes, refers to the 
splendour of their ancient achievements, and 
appeals to Vsevolod, “the great prince,” to 
Rurikand David, “ the gallant warriors, whose 
on helms often swam deep in blood,” to 

aroslay, of Halitch, “the eight-sensed, on 
his lofty throne of gold.” 


“Up,” he exclaims, “swiftly surround the 
gates of the battlefield with your sharp arrows, for 
the holy Russian earth, and for Igor’s deep wounds, 
for the gallant son of Swetoslav.” 


There is much pathos in this lament of 
Yaroslavna, Igor’s wife, with which our 
singer next presents us :— 

‘*Yaroslavna’s voice sounds like the cry of the 
cuckoo unseen in the morning. And thus she 
spaké: Along the Danube will I fly, and dip my 


é of beaver-skin in the river Kayala, and cool’ 


the wounds of my prince’s tortured body. Yaro- 
slavna weepeth early at Putivl on the rampart, say- 
ing thus: Wind, thou stormer! why stormest 
thou so fiercely? why borest thou upon thy light 
wings the arrows of the khan against my husband’s 
host? Is it not enough for thee to rush along the 
shore beneath the clouds, smiting the ships, tossing 
them on the blue sea? Wherefore, Lord, hast 
thou laid my delight low among the grass of the 
steppe ? 

*Yaroslavna weepeth early at Putivl, on the 
rampart, saying, Dnieper, far-renowned! thou 
that amidst mountains of rock hast boldly broken 
through the land of the Polovtsi, once didst thou bear 
the ships of Sweetoslavl to the hordes of Kobyak : 
bring me thou my husband, else soon shall I send 
him tears in the sea. 

‘*Yaroslavna weepeth early at Putivl, on the 
rampart, saying: Radiant, thrice-radiant sun, for 
all men art thou warm and fair. Dost thou bend 
thy glowing beams on my husband’s host? upon 
the waterless plains thirstingly hast thou dried up 
their bows: misery hath closed their quivers.” 


The next division of the poem, the eleventh, 
thus describes the escape of Igor :— 


‘About midnight the sea roars, and water- 
pillars arise through the mist: but for Igor, the 
prince, God openeth a way back from the land of 
the Polovtsi to the Russian soil, to his ancestral 
golden throne. The evening-red has long faded : 
Igor hath arisen from the bands of sleep. In 
thought he measures the plain from the great Don 
to the little Donetz. His horse is waiting for him 
in the darkness, and Ovlur, his faithful servant, 
whistles to him, bids him understand—and the 
prince had vanished ! 

“The earth trembles with the cry: the grass 
rustles, for the tents of the Polovtsi were struck. 
But Igor, like a weasel, slips nimbly into the 
sedge by the shore, dives like a white wild-duck, 
flings himself on his swift steed, leaps again like a 
barefooted wolf down from him, and speeds away 
to the plains of the Donetz, as the falcon flies 
through the mists. ... Whilst Igor flew like a 
falcon, Ovlur ran like a wolf, dripping with cool 
night-dew.” 


The fugitives at last reach the banks of the 
Donetz :— 


“Donetz speaks: Prince Igor, great are thy 
renown, and Koutshak’s anger, and Russia’s joy. 
Igor speaks: O Donetz, great also is thy renown, 
thou that borest the prince tossing on thy waves, 
and madest him a bed of green turf on thy silver- 
clear banks, and coveredst him in warm vapour, 
under the shade of green trees. Thou guardest 
him like a wild-duck on the water, like a plover on 
the waves, like the drake in the air. Not so, he 
saith, did the Stugna: it hath malignant waves, 
and swallowed up many a stranger stream, and 
shattered many a ship among its bushes. The 
Dnieper also once closed her gloomy banks against 
the young Prince Rostislav—mournfully wept his 
mother, Rostislavna, for the youngling, Rostislav. 
The flowers withered away for sorrow, and the 
grove, in its affliction, bowed itself to the earth: 
only the magpies chattered gaily. 

“On the track of Igor, Gsak and Koutshak ride 
together: then the ravens croaked not: and the 
crow was silent; the magpie chattered not: only 
on the branches they swung to and fro. And the 
woodpecker, by its tapping, shows them the path 
to the river, and the nightingales, in joyfullest 
songs, proclaim the birth of light.” 

Then, alluding apparently to Vladimir 
(whom his father Igor had left in captivity, 
and who subsequently married Koutshak’s 
daughter, christening her Svoboda, freedom), 
Gsak observes :— 

‘Tf the falcon gain his nest we will slay the 
young falcon with the golden arrow. But thus 
speaketh Koutshak to Gsak: ‘If the falcon gain 
his nest we will take the young falcon with a lovely 
maiden.’ Gsak thus replies: ‘If we ensare him 








- —_—_—_—_—_—SS== 
uor the maiden remain our booty, for they will kill 
all the birds in the iand of the Poloytsi,’” 


After another allusion to Boyan, this gin. 


gular poem then concludes with the following 
peean :— 
















‘‘High in heaven beams the sun. Igor js 
among his Russians. Maidens sing by the Danube: 
over the sea resound voices even unto Kiev. Prines 
Igor rideth over Boriksheva away to the holy 
Virgin (Bogorodishtshi, God’s-mother) of Piro. 
goshtshei. The lands rejoice, cities exult and 
sing, first a song to the aged prince, then another 
to the young one. Hail to Igor Sweetoslavitch, ty 
Vsevolod, the gallant wild-bull, and io Vladimir 
Igor’s son. Long live Prince and Drushina, who 
fought for the Christians against wild heathen, 
swarms. May happiness befall Prince and Dry. 
shina. Amen!” 















































































































Without applying the standard of any 
school of criticism to a work so remote from 
our ordinary poetical experience, we shall 
merely allude to the strange selection of a 
national defeat for the subject of a national 
epopee: to the spirit of intense mournfulness 
that pervades the composition ; to the absence 
therefrom of all supernatural mechanism; 
and, finally, to the evidence it affords of the 
universal belief of the Slavi in the sympathy 
felt and expressed towards mankind, by what 
we consider the inanimate works of God. 
On the whole, this poem well deserves 
attention. It is, we confess, in some places 
obscure, in others trivial. But so long as we 
draw life from the great deeds and thoughts 
of our forefathers, so long must we consent 
to receive at their hands much that appears 
both mean and useless. The Norus, accorl- 
ing to the Scandinavian myth, refresh the 
branches of the Mundane Tree with the mud 
— well as the waters of the fountain of the 
ast. 
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Stories in Verse. By Leigh Hunt. Now 
first Collected. hoatiedye and Co. 
Most of these are old stories now, the best 
known, the ‘Story of Rimini,’ having bea 
written by Mr. Hunt when in durance vil 
for his attacks upon the Prince Regent in the 
‘Examiner.’ Other poems carry us back 
days ‘when George was king,’ but an attempt 
is made in a preface and occasional foot-notes 
to give a modern interest to the book. Thus 
the fragment of ‘Cambus Khan,’ the kis 
of Tartary, and his wonderful horse of bras, — 
suggests associations with the Russian wr 
and the magic horse of iron and steam # 
Balaklava. ‘The whole of the new introdu 
tion to the Poems is so thoroughly chars 
teristic of Mr. Hunt, both in sentiment a 
in style, that we present one or two extracts 
by which readers who have sprung 8 
the days when he publicly flourished mi 
take his measure as a man, and as a man 
letters. The story of ‘Cambus Khan’ is the 
same that Milton refers to :— 
“Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Canball and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That owned the virtuous ring and glass; 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 
On which the Tartar king did ride.” 
The version of Mr. Hunt thus commences~ 
se ; 
hoe dvelt wing: wae wae the Russ warr’d he, 
Through which there perish’d many a doughty maj 
And Cambus was he call’d, the noble Khan. P 
Now, thus is the story linked with passilf 
interests, and utterance found for the author’ 
personal feelings on topics of the time:— 
































































































































































































































with a lovely maiden neither will the young falcon 


“Chaucer's stories, in default of there being #4 
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printed books and travelling carriages in those 
days, were related by travellers to one another, 
and as these stories will be read, and (I hope) 
shown to one another, by travellers who are de- 
scendants of those travellers, (see how the links 
thicken as we advance!) so one of Chaucer's 
stories concerned a wonderful Magic Horse; and 
now, one of the most wonderful of all such horses 
will be speeding my readers and me together to all 
parts of the kingdom, with a fire hitherto unknown 
to any horse whatsoever. 

“How would the great poet have been delighted 
to see the creature !—and what would he not have 
said of it! 

“T say ‘creature,’ because though your fiery 
Locomotive is a creation of man’s, as that of the 
poet was, yet as the poet’s ‘wondrous Horse of 
Brass’ was formed out of ideas furnished him by 
Nature, so, out of elements no less furnished by 
Nature, and the first secrets of which are no less 
amazing, has been formed this wonderful Magic 
Horse of Iron and Steam, which, with vitals of 
fire, clouds literally flowing from its nostrils, and 
a bulk, a rushing, and a panting like that of some 
huge antediluvian wild beast, is now heard and 
seen in all parts of the country, and in most parts 
of civilized Europe, breaking up the old grounds 
of alienation, and carrying with it the seeds of 
universal brotherhood. 

“Verily, something even of another, but most 
grating link, starts up out of that reflection upon 
the poet’s miracle ; for the hero who rode his horse 
of brass made war with Russia ; and we English- 
men, the creators of the Horse of Iron, are warring 
with the despot of the same barbarous country, 
pitting the indignant genius of civilization against 
his ruffianly multitudes, 

* At Sarra, in the land of Tartarié, 

There dwelt a king that warriéd Russié, 

Through which there diéd many a doughty man,’ 
Many a doughty man, many a noble heart of cap- 
tain and of common soldier, has perished in this 
new war against the old ignorance ;—an ignorance 
that by its sullen persistence in rejecting the kindly 
advice of governments brave and great enough to 
be peaceful, forced the very enthusiasts of peace 
(myself among the number) into the conviction, 
that out of hatred and loathing of war itself, war 
must be made upon him. If a lunatic will not 
put down his sword, and there is no other mode of 
restraining him, the sword must put down the 
lunatic.” 

On Mr. Hunt’s poems we are not going 
to offer any critical remarks, as they have 
so long been before the public, nor do we 
think them of so much importance as he 
claims for them, when he says “Iam a little 
tired of helping incompetent critics to dis- 
cover and overstate what is defective in me, 
and therefore shall leave them to gather the 
information where they can.” One fault, not 
of defect but of commission, we notice in pass- 
ing, of which the new preface and notes pre- 
sent striking instances, affecting Mr. Hunt’s 
standing as a critic and commentator rather 
than as a poet. He wearies and provokes his 
readers by trifling remarks on matters too 
obvious and plain to call for elucidation. For 
lnstanee, here is a whole page of comment on 

the charming line in Chaucer :”— 

oa ‘Uprose the sun, and uprose Emily,’ 

“ Now here are two simple matters of fact, which 
ppen to occur simultaneously. The sun rises, 
and the lady rises at the same time. Well, what 
Fala a aes demanders of imaginative 
: say? Nothing, answers one, but 
an hyperbole. Nothing, says another, but a con- 
- _ mere commonplace turn of gallantry, 
Heh ‘hird. On the contrary, it is the reverse of 
a is. Itis pure morning freshness, enthusiasm, 
t oe Writers, no doubt, may repeat it till 
mes a commonplace, but that is another 


matter. Its first sayer, the great poet, sees the 





htest of material creatures, and the beautifulest 
n creatures, rising at dawn at the same 





time. He feels the impulse strong upon him to 
do justice to the appearance of both; and with 
gladness in his face, and music on his tongue, re- 
peating the accent on a repeated syllable, and 
dividing the rhythm into two equal parts, in order 
to leave nothing undone to show the merit on both 
sides, and the rapture of his impartiality, he utters, 
for all time, his enchanting record. 

‘* Now it requires animal spirits, or a thoroughly 
loving nature, to enjoy that line completely ; and 
yet, on looking well into it, it will be found to 
contain (by implication) simile, analogy, and, indeed, 
every other form of imaginative expression, apart 
from that of direct illustrative words; which, in 
such cases, may be called needless commentary. 
The poet lets nature speak for herself. He points 
to the two beautiful objects before us, and is 
content with simply hailing them in their com- 
bination.” 

If there were a department of purgatory 
allotted to literary men, we would doom some 
authors who have wearied us to the study of 
an edition of Chaucer and other old authors, 
with notes by Leigh Hunt. Although we 
have made these remarks, and although we do 
not reckon Mr. Hunt’s claims good to occupy 
a high place in standard English literature, 
we think his poems well worthy of republica- 
tion for the object of the present volume, 
which is intended as acheap book for railway 
readers. The matter is greatly superior to 
the contents of the majority of works pre- 
pared with this design. The poems will give 
pleasure to those who see them for the first 
time, and they will bear re-perusal by those 
who have formerly read them. ‘This is more 
than can be said of nine-tenths of the poetry 
that has appeared since the story of Rimini 
was written. 





Moredun: A Tale of the Twelve Hundred and 
Ten. By W.S. Sampson Low and Son. 
[Second Notice. ] 

In our former notice of this novel (ante, p. 
323), we have given an account of its alleged 
origin, and related the circumstances under 
which it has been published. M. Cabany’s 
statements are straightforward, circumstan- 
tial, and consistent. Of his own belief in the 
genuineness of the manuscript in his posses- 
sion there is no doubt, and he has ably 
replied to the attacks of objectors. With 
regard to the work itself we have more difli- 
culty in coming to a satisfactory deécision. 
The subject is quite such as would have been 
chosen by the author of ‘The Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border.’ Some of the scenes 
are altogether in the style of Scott, who if 
he is not the author, has had a most skilful 
imitator. The book, as a whole, is cer- 
tainly very inferior to the masterpieces of 
the great novelist, but it is equal to some of 
‘his later novels, and it is not impossible that 
in his younger days he tried his ‘ ’prentice 
hand” on tales afterwards not deemed worthy 
of being acknowledged as by the author of 
Waverley. Romances founded on early his- 
tory, and illustrative of ancient manners, he 
was from boyhood noted for composing, but 
it may have been later before he knew that 
his strength lay in the delineation of cha- 
racter. Tn the letter ascribed to Scott, in 
allowing his friend Spencer to obtain the 
manuscript, it is stated that he himself felt 
that “‘a.mere story, which offers no parti- 
cular merits but those of events and a plot, 
would not appear advantageously among 
works which Had a higher object of paint- 
ing character.” And it is added that the 
story had been preserved chiefly because his 





daughter had taken an interest in it, and 


retained it in her possession. All this may 
appear doubtful, but we are not in a position 
to pronounce it false. In reading the book 
we have noted a few passages as suspicious, 
and we miss the intensity of dramatic power 
which marks Scott’s great novels. Our own 
impression was, that the substance of the 
story had been given by Scott, whilst it may 
have been filled up and prepared for publica- 
tion by another. An examination of the 
manuscript would have satisfied us on this 
score, but on inquiry we find that the book 
has been printed from a transcript, specimen 

ages only being in the hands of the pub- 
Esker while M. Cabany retains possession 
of the original. The good faith of M. 
Cabany, at the same time, is evinced by his 
invitation to all who may wish to examine 
the ——— which has from the first been 
open to public inspection.* The following 
passage will be regarded either as an imita- 
tion of that where Locksley appears in 
‘Ivanhoe,’ or as an earlicr description of a 
similar scene. Sports are exhibiting before 
the English King John, who has been holding 
a conference with William of Scotland near 
the borders :— 

‘‘The sports now began; and the day being 
fine, and everything going on well, the countenances 
of the royal party began gradually to brighten up 
a little as they became more and more interested 
in the proceedings. In that interest, the son of 
Macduff the piper partook so largely, that he 
seemed to have forgotten the purpose which, 
according to his own account, had enrolled him 
there as a spectator. 

‘*When it came to the turn of the archers, the 
Englishmen, whose bows were longer than those of 
the Scots, and their arrows heavier, had evidently 
the advantage at long distances ; and the acclama- 
tions of the spectators, in testimony of it, was 
highly pleasing to the English monarch. 

‘©*«The Lady Isabella must own,’ he said, 
bending forward, ‘that if in some of the sports our 
English yeomen cannot equal in agility your lithe- 
limbed Highlanders, they excel them, and even 
your Lowlanders, in the manly exercise of the 
bow.’ 

‘¢¢ We ajm neither so far nor so high in our 
poor country,’ the Lady Isabella recommenced, 
when, observing a shade come over the counte- 
nance of the king, she added—‘ Nay, your Majesty, 
T had no figurative allusion in what I said; I but 
meant, that in our narrow valleys, and in our 
mountain passes, light implements and light ac- 
coutrements are more suited to the nature of the 
country than in England, with her wide plains and 
gentle eminences.’ 

‘“<¢Tt was perhaps the length of the aim which 
sent them beyond the mark in France,’ King Wil- 
liam, who was within hearing, remarked to De 
Bosco. 

‘‘ John affected not to hear it; but he bit his 
lips, and kept silence longer than usual. 

“ As the acclamations of the crowd were again 
rising when an English archer sent his shaft right 
into the centre of the bull’s eye, one of the ‘lads 
in green,’ who had been remarked by Wilburn and 
Boynton earlier in the day, fought his way throught 
the crowd, entered the lists; and after bowing 
respectfully towards the royal stand, selected an 
arrow from his quiver, poised it carefully, placed it 
on its rest, and seemingly without much effort, 
and with an appearance of great indifference, drew 
it to its head, and sent it right upon the last shot 
arrow, cleaving it in two. In the midst of the 
deafening shouts which arose on the performance 
of this feat, the other ‘green man,’ following the 
example of his companion, took aim with the same 
careless bearing, and in his turn split the shaft of 
his brother-in-arms. 





* Since writing the above we have received a letter from 





M. Cabany, politely inviting us to inspect the manuscript at 
his Bureau, Société des Archivistes de France. 
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*** Who are those young men, brother of Scot- 
land? Jobn said, addressing King William ; ‘they 
are wondrous like some of those fellows of Sher- 
wood’s forest, to whom my brother of valiant 
memory was foolish enough to grant an amnesty.’ 

**¢Tn truth I know not,’ William said ; but ad- 
dressing Moredun, he added, ‘order one of thy 
men to bring these archers before us here, to re- 
ceive the prize they have so well gained.’ ” 

Of many border scenes and customs there 
are descriptions, such as could only be given 
by one familiar with these parts, and versed 
in their lore and traditions. The locality of 
“The Rhymer’s Glen” is thus introduced by 
the character of an old minstrel, by whom 
Moredun was recognised :— 


“ Ere Moredun could recover himself sufficiently 
to'address him, the minstrel looked up again, and 
repeated— ‘ 

““*T knew thou wouldst come again! They 
tell me my wits are gone, and that I have seen 
thee bleed and die! But do I not see thee ?—do I 
not held thee in my embrace? Yet strange visions 
come over me, and at times—yes, at times—but 
do not say so to them’—here he almost whispered 
in the ear of Moredun—‘TI too have thought thee 
dead. Qh! speak to me. let me hear again that 
voice. Yet no, no—with thy voice the vision 
might again depart. But thou art not dead. Shall 
I sing to thee that strain thou lovedst so well? no, 
it was not thee, it was her ;’ and the poor minstrel 
sang something in this strain— 

“* And she deem’d him dead, 
And the mass was said, 
And the dirge was sung on high ; 
The response was given 
From the vaulted heaven, 
That the valiant never die.’ 
‘Is it not so? I said thou wouldst come 
again, yet she believed me not, for— 
“*Many an hour, 
In her hall and bower, 
That lady did weep and mourn ; 
They wished her wed— ~ 
She smiled sad, and said— 
‘Ah! the valiant never return !’ 

‘«* Nay, speak not—listen! Ihave waited, and 

see, see what follows —mark— 
“* And he came to the bower 
At the evening hour, 
When the lady ne’er deem’d him nigh ; 
My heart, she cried, 
To the heavens replied— 
‘No, the valiant never die !’ 
“Hush! don’t speak—lie quiet ; I shall tell 
them thou art gone. Hush !—hush !— 
“* They sought in the dungeon’s farthest cell, 
In its chambers the most remote : 
In the straw where the toad and the viper dwell— 
In the moat and the well they sought. 
The iron clank’d, and a hollow sound 
To their footsteps’ tread replied ; 
For the captive was gone, and the chains were unbound 
Where many before him had died! 

““*Take the path to the right. I shall glide 
here under cover of the walls,’ 

*« And the songster slipped away, at first gently, 
and then ran down the path, where his notes were 
again heard waking the echoes in the ‘Rhymer’s 
Glen ;’ accompanying stanzas, which, ages after- 
wards, were turned into a rude strain of vulgar 
prophecy, the interpretation of which formed an 
important branch of the ‘wisdom of our ancestors.’” 


The leading historical points of the novel 
will be gathered from the following account 
of a scene that took place in the Moot-hall, 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, when the mysterious 
Maelstrom discovers himself to the King of 
England :— 

*** William the Lion, thou seest lying here as 
thy prisoner, Isaac, King of Cyprus.’ 

“King William and all his court simultaneously 
arose as they heard these words, but Maelstrom 
motioned to them to resume their seats, with the 
air of one accustomed to receive homage, as he 
thus continued— 

“*Dethroned by Richard the Lion-hearted, it 
was this hand which directed the arrow from the 
walls of Chalus, that laid low the noblest, but the 


proudest and cruellest heart in Christendom. I 
vowed revenge, and I kept my vow.’ 

‘A shudder ran throughout the whole court ; 
for although England was then considered almost 
as the natural enemy of Scotland, Richard had 
been universally looked to as the chief or king of 
chivalry. 

“**Ye may well look aghast,—for it was to 
make room for the basest heart that e’er beat in a 
royal bosom, and the weakest hand which ever 
held a sceptre. 

‘** But I had a deeper cause of hatred to move 
me than the loss of a throne ;—he took from me 
twin sisters, Princesses of Circassia, whom [ had 
taken captive with my sword and with my bow— 
the fairest captives which e’er the sun shone upon: 
—one of them lieth there.’ 

‘* And as Godfrey removed the pall, and showed 
the transcendently beautiful woman, clothed in the 
white drapery which on many occasions she had 
worn so gracefully, murmurs of admiration rose 
from the crowded court, and many an eye was 
dimmed as it gazed on the lovely form. 

“«'The twin sisters,’ Maelstrom resumed, ‘ were 
deceived with the forms of marriage by Richard 
and his brother John. The Princess Ada here was 
betrothed to Richard—their son, the knight of 
Moredun, is at thy side, King William, as he was 
in the hour of peril.. His mother was made a 
widow by my hands, and owr son, Godfrey of 
Ettrick, standeth beside me here. Her sister, 
Zillah, and her child, were strangled by the 
minions of her husband.’ 

‘« The feelings of the audience were now worked 
up to the highest pitch ; but the King of Cyprus 
went on— 

‘*¢T was unknown personally to King John, 
and under the name of Maelstrom I became nomi- 
nally one of his tools, —actually a frustrator of his 
plots, in league with her here, whom he and his 
brother betrayed. 

**¢To this end I became the captain of a band 
of contrabandists ; and, in league with Wladislas, 
King of Bohemia and Moravia, who had renounced 
the throne of those unhappy countries, and taken 
refuge in the disputed territory between England 
and Scotland, I had laid a mine which would have 
shaken the vacillating tyrant from his throne. It 
hath pleased the Ruler of all to unfold it prema- 
turely. But if John hath escaped, it hath not been 
scathless, and Scotland hath been rescued from his 
grasp.’ . ’ 

“Observing symptoms of a demonstration of 
feeling on the part of the people, he said— 

*** Let me entreat those who hear me to main- 
tain silence; my strength is failing me, and I 
have still much to disclose, Call Wladislas of 
Ettrick into court, with the Princess Jean of 
ary and her daughter, the Lady Anne of Sed- 

ergh.’ 

**A door at the back of the dais was thrown 
open, and the chief of Ettrick entered, conducting 
the two ladies, followed by Blondel. A murmur 
of astonishment ran through the court when in the 
Lady Anne was recognised Deborah of the Crown 
and Anchor. 

‘‘The scene which the Moot-hall of Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne presented at that moment was in the 
highest degree interesting, impressive, and extraor- 
dinary. An Eastern monarch laid in the centre of 
the hall, a weak, helpless prisoner, accused of 
crimes of the deepest dye, yet restoring confidence, 
hope, and happiness to bosoms which he himself 
had been accused of wounding ; the companion of 
lawless men, the perpetrator of deeds of darkness, 
summoning monarchs to be his judges, and look- 
ing with calmness and confidence for their verdict 
—claiming as his son—and that son proud of the 
appellation—the accepted suitor of the undoubted 
heiress of the English throne, and pointing to the 
most queenly form which ever graced a throne or 
bore a sceptre, as the companion of all his intrigues, 
of his dangers, and of his ambition ; his retinue, 
the bowmen of Ettrick forest—his most alarmed 
listeners, the flower of the Scottish nobility and 
court. Overlooking this singular group, the King 





and Queen of Scotland stood, encircling in their 


embrace their newly-restored son—searcely gon. 
scious of whether they owed his disappearance o 
his restoration to the individual before them, The 
abdicator of the throne of Bohemia, the English 
princess, supposed to lie buried at Clairvaulx, ang 
her fair and blooming daughter, forming another 
royal group ; the nobles of the Scottish court and 
their ladies, in full court costume, ranged on eadh 
side of the ample hall—and above all, the wide 
gallery filled with the citizens and the yeoman, 
with their wives and daughters, all in the gay 
holiday dresses of the period—it was a scene, take 
it for all in all, such as the banks of coaly Tyne 
never had before, and never could again witness,” 

The chapter from which this is take 
coneludes thus, the speakers being well. 
marked and striking characters throughout 
the story :— 


‘‘ When Adam Peebles, Thomas Macduff, and 
Malcom Beg had shut the door of their chamber 
in the Wool-pack that evening— 

‘**¢ Weel, Adam,’ Macduff said, ‘ what think 
ye ©’ this day’s proceedings? For me, I never 
expected ither o’ Allan o’ Galway—what’s bred in 
the bane is no easily ta’en out o’ the flesh ; and 
even when he was a breekless callant, selling pies 
on the streets o’ Renfrew, he would nibble aff bits 
o’ the crust, thinking his customers would never 
miss them. But as to Earl Davie, that slekit pow 
o’ his betokened better things.’ 

‘** Indeed, Tam,’ Adam rejoined, ‘the lange 
I live, the mair truth I find in the remarks ny 
mither had aye ready. Adam, she used to say, 
still waters are deep ; and, It’s the quiet sow that 
eats a’ the draff—sayings which, on the present 
occasion, I would apply thus. Choose a hasty 
man for your friend rather than a man ye canna 
see through; and never tak into your counsel a 
man that has a personal interest in the question 
ye’ve got to discuss; for, if he be honest, he 
begins by deceiving himsel’, and ends by deceiving 
you. There’s no a class in society wi’ which we 
are sae little acquainted as wi’ ourselves. But 
what says our quiet neebour Malcolm to a’ this! 

**<T)eed, lads,’ Malcolm replied, ‘I never 
began to think till about a week ago; and I'vea 
notion that I’ve thought as muckle in that week as 
will sair me in the way o’ reflection till I gets 
wife, at ony rate. And the upshot o’ my delibe 
rations has been, that there are some honest 
rogues in the warld, but a great mony mair roguish 
honest men.’ ” 

These extracts may suffice to show that 
‘Moredun,’ apart from the question of its 
authorship, is a historical romance super 
in matter and style to the average of modem 
novels. While critics are d’sputing about 
the title-page, the book itself will be perused 
with interest by many revders. 








By the Author 
Hurst 


Nature and Human Nature. 
of ‘Sam Slick, the Clockmaker.’ 
and Blackett. ; 

Ove might fairly have expected the peculiar 

vein of Sam Slick’s humour to be work 

out by this time, and we confess that we 
began the perusal of these volumes 
some misgiving. But we soon found that 

our old friend was as rich in fun and racy 2 

talk as ever; and if the freshness of novelty 

is wanting, there is compensation in the mi 

turer knowledge of life and character. | 

is more wisdom, and not less wit, in this 

in any of Judge Haliburton’s previous wor 

It is only in regard to the style that a feeling 

of staleness will occur; the shrewd observ 

tion and sound sense of the author are more 
than ever displayed. In‘ Nature and Huma 

Nature’ he has a theme wide and inerhant, 

tible. The true philosophy of knowle 

human nature, the same in essentials the 
world over, however diversified in superficial 
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details, is thus amusingly declared by Sam | would back that place for wit against any barzeom. tea-time. It is in illustration of what you was a 
Slick in his observations on a woman’s heart, | in New York or New Orleans, and I believe they | sayin’, that it aint always fair weather sailing in 
and the way into it :— take the rag off of all creation. i e this world. There was a jack-tar once to England 
“This universal globe is all alike in a general **Then I like a Sunday at sea in a vessel like | who had been absent on a whaling voyage for 
way, and the knowledge that is sufficient for one this, and a day like this, when the men are all | nearly three years, and he had hardly landed when 
country will do for all the rest of it, with some ogy and tidy, and the bell rings for prayers, and | he was ordered off to sea again, before he had time 
slight variations. Now, you may be a very good a A ands are assembled aft, to listen to the captain | to go homeand see his friends. He was a lamentin’ 
pilot on this coast, but your knowledge is no use rte ance tie — — Pr —_ =, a = to a shipmate of his, a serious-minded man, 
to you on the shores of England. A land pilot is sinha TODHNUE 10: CF CORE OX DHSS | ae Oe 
é Fs 1 if he makes shipwreck wherever he is, but a days gone by, when he used to call us round “Sais he, ‘ Bill, it breaketh my heart to have 
the best of coast pilots when he gets on a strange | 1!™, and repeated to us the promise, ‘that when | to leave agin arter this fashion. T havn’t seen 
shore is as helpless as a child. Now a woman is a two or three were gathered together in God’s name, | Polly now goin’ on three years, nor the little un 
woman all over the world, whether she speaks he would grant their request.’ The only difference either.’ And he actilly piped his eye. 
Gaelic, French, Indian, pa Chinese; there are | sailors are more attentive and devout than lands- ‘*¢Tt seemeth hard, Tom,’ said Bill, tryin’ to 
various entrances to her heart, and if you have | ™?- They seem more conscious that they are in | comfort him; ‘it seemeth hard; but I’m an older 
exerene, you have wet a compass which will be gra Ppp eco = — sone to a —_ — you be, = the matter = — — 
fo steaet a the’ of e heavens above and the boundless | and he gave his trowsers a twitch. 0 iW 
Sax ito a nak Seon *; oy "Mies —-> ocean around them. Both seem made on purpose | they don't wear galluses, pecans a pion holds 
used to say that Eve in Hebrew meant talk, for for them—the sun to guide them by day, and the | them up sometimes,) shifted his quid, gave his 
providence gave her the power of chattyfication on stars by night, the sea to hear them on its bosom, | nor’wester a pull over his forehead, and looked 
purpose to take charge of that department. Clack and the breeze to waft them on their course. They | solemncholly, ‘and my experience, Tom, is, that 
then you see is natural to them, talk therefore to feel how powerless they are of themselves; how | this life ain't all beer and skittles.’ 
them as they like, and they will soon like to talk frail their bark; how dependent they are on the ‘“‘Cutler, there is a great deal of philosophy in 
toyou. If a woman was to put a Bramah lock goodness and mercy of their Creator, and that it is | that maxim: a preacher couldn’t say as much in a 
on her heart, a skilful man would find his way into He alone who can rule the tempest and control the | sermon an hour long, as there is in that little story 
it if he wanted to, I know. That contrivance is | S*™™Y deep. Their impressions are few, but they | with that little moral reflection at the eend of it. 
set to a particular word; find the letters that com- | 97° strong. It is the world that hardens the heart, ‘¢ ‘This life ain’t all beer and skittles.’ Many a 
pose it, and it opens at once. The moment I and the ocean seems apart from it. time since I heard that anecdote—and I heard it 
heard the Gaelic, I knew I had discovered the They are noble fellows, sailors, and I love | in Kew Gardens, of all places in the world—when 
eypher—I tried it and succeeded. Tell you what, them; but, Cutler, how are they used, especially | I am disappointed sadly I say that saw over, and 
Pilot, love and skill laugh at locks, for them that where they ought to be treated best, on board of | console myself with it. I can’t expect to go thro’ 
can't be opened can be picked. The mechanism of men-of-war? ‘The moment a ship arrives in port, | the world, Cutler, as I have done: stormy days, 
the human heart, when you thoroughly understand the anchor cast and the sails furled—what does the | long and dark nights are before me. As I grow 
it, is, like all the other works of nature, very beau- Captain do? the popular Captain, too, the idol of | old I shant be so full of animal spirits as I have 
fa very wonderful, but very simple. When it 7 —_ — is -" wm and 80 —— of them. | been. In the natur of things I must have my 
oes not work well, the fault is not in the machi y, he calls them aft, and says, ‘Here, my lads, | share of aches and pains, and disappointment, as 
but in the management.” nery, here is lots - cash ~~ you, now be = ashore and | well as others : and when. they cme nothing will 
In a chapter on ‘Cli , | enjoy yourse ves.’ And they give three cheers for | better help me to bear them than that little, simple 
precip ®t 0 onitel setche ee jam semacel their noble commander—their good-hearted officer | reflection of the sailor, which appeals so directly to 
of life at ar ; rs and | —the sailor’s friend—the jolly old blue jacket, and | the heart. Sam, this life aint all beer and skittles, 
wr be the ie — nero y aga than | they bundle into the boats, and on to the beach, | that’s a fact.” : 
, s of the book :— like school-boys. And where do they go? Well i i 
ne shana ey armen of ta | ewok fly Ge Yr ner ain Wa | 2c ee 
, there is great self-reliance in them. They | places where they do go, and so I can’t describe | } . : : 
have to fight their way in life through many trials them, and one thing I must say, I never yet found Herth Amsice, on Oo CaS See 
and difficulties, and their trust is in God and their | any place answer the picture drawn of it. But if ance may be placed, though the importance 
own strong arm. They are so much in their own | half only of the accounts are true that [ have heerd of these colonies is, as the author justly 
element, they seem as if they were born on the | of them, they must be the devil’s own seminaries observes, too little known either in America 
sea, cradled on its billows, and like Mother Carey’s of vice—that’s a fact. Every mite and morsel as | OF 1D England — 
chickens, delighted in its storms and mountain | bad as the barrack scenes that we read of lately. *¢Now, Doctor, I'll tell you what, neither the 
bg They walk, talk, and dress differently “‘ Well, at the end of a week, back come the | English nor the Yankees, nor the colonists them- 
- landsmen, They straddle as they pace the | sailors. They have had a glorious lark and enjoyed | selves know anything of, and that is about the 
fea 80 as to brace the body, and keep their | themselves beyond anything in the world, for they | extent and importance of these North American 
«9a at the same time; their gait is loose, | are pale, sick, sleepy, tired out, cleaned out, and | provinces under British rule. Take your pencil 
- “2 dress loose, and their limbs loose; in- | kicked out, with black eyes, broken heads, swelled | now, and write down a few facts I will give you, 
seed } “4 — — on _ bs slack. They oa minus a few teeth, half their clothes, and | and when you are alone meditating, just chew on 
eys, and depend more on their | all their money. 7em 
paws than their legs, They tumble up, b **¢ What,’ in, ‘ 1 “Fj illi i 
b p, but never at,’ says the Captain, ‘ what's the matter First—there are four millions of square miles 
aed count, not by fingers, it ‘is tedious, | with you, Tom Marlin, that you limp so like alame | of territory in them, whereas all enepe has but 
call é, ands; they put a part for the whole, and | duck?’ three millions some odd hundred thousands, and 
on emselves hands, for they are paid for the use “Nothing, your honour,’ says Tom, twitching | our almighty, everlastin United States still less 
. Th br ey: their heads. his forelock, and making a scrape with his hind | than that again. Canada alone is equal in size to 
diktesl A. ey * two-handed, they are not leg, ‘nothing, your honour, but a scratch from a | Great Britain, France, and Prussia. The mari- 
fond of + rte hey despise science, but are | bagganet. ’ : time provinces themselves cover a space as large 
pong yee ical knowledge. When the sun is “What! a fight with the soldiers, eh? The | as Holland, Belgium, Greece, Portugal, and Swit- 
an A oreyard, they know the time of day as | cowardly rascals to use their side arms!’ zerland, all put together. The imports for 1853 
when they lay back’ thet om ie _ grog, and ‘«* We cleared the house of them, sir, in no | were between ten and eleven millions, and the ex- 
eir heads, and turn up the | time.’ rts (ships sold included) between nine and -ten 
bogahel the mug to the sky, they call it in deri- | ‘‘ ‘That’s right. Now go below, my lads, and Lara "a the pe of the American 
waa d md an observation. But though they have | turn in, and get a good sleep. I like to see my | revolution, when we first dared the English to fight 
vid fh “hag cteristics in common, there is an indi- | lambs enjoy themselves. It does my heart good.’ | us, we had but two and a half, these provinces 
on Hen a that distinguishes him from the ‘*¢ And yet, Cutler, that man is said to be a | now contain nearly three, and ina half a century 
He feels — out in bold relief—I by myself, I. | father to his crew.’ will reach the enormous amount of eighteen millions 
Shs ao ote races his importance. He “¢ Slick,’ said Cutler, ‘what a pity it is you | of inhabitants. The increase of population in the 
edéaen . ee e word ‘our’ belongs to | wouldn't always talk that way!’” States is thirty-three per cent., in Canada sixty- 
my captain, ry 1 the sailor's phrase—my ship, | The Sailors’ Homes now establishing in | eight. The united revenue is nearly a million and 
7 » My messmate, my watch on deck, many seaport towns will lessen some of the | ® half, and their shipping amounts to four hundred 


my eyes!’ ‘you lubber, don’t k , 
me? . ?.. you know that’s ferred to i tter and fifty thousand tons. 
and to hear Sem to their yarns, and their jokes, - ‘Gaetan gon Bot as = po tor ‘Now, take these facts and see what an empire 
mixture of eng their simple ditticn. The institutions so admirable are being provided | ® bere, surely the best in climate, soil, min 
manliness and childishness—of & 1¢€@ | and other productions, in the world, and 


- and superstitious fears; of preposterous | #2 America as well as in England. The no other country under heaven 
claims for wages and thoughtless Bet a ste ; of | chapter ends with a piece of Sam Slick’s ee No, y's here — bundle of 
ped 2 Puenenh, all goes to make the peculiar humour :— sticks; all they want is to be well united. How 
ya Pgs Jack.’ How often have “¢ Cutler,’ sais I, ‘come back, that’s a good | absurd it seems to us Yankees, that England is 
ee aaah e fun of the forecastle in these | fellow, and I’ll tell you astory. It’s a short one, | both so ignorant and so blind to her own interests, 
packets of ourn! and I think I | and will just fill up the space between this and | ag not to give her attention to this interesting por 
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tion of the empire, that in natural and commercial 
wealth is of infinitely more importance than half-a- 
dozen Wallachias and Moldavias, and in loyalty, 
intelligence, and enterprise, as far superior to tur- 
bulent Ireland as it is possible for one country to 
surpass another. However, Doctor, it’s no affair 
of mine. I hate politics, and I hate talking figures. 
Sposin we try a cigar, and some white satin.” 


Great as are the resources of this magnifi- 
eent country, it is not every one who will 
pore as a settler in it. The author gives 

ints and warnings on the subject of emigra- 
tion worthy of being well considered. The 
story of the English officer who sold out of 
the army when his regiment was stationed at 
Halifax, and settled with his family at the 
Cucumber Lake, is a truly touching narra- 
tive. If that chapter were a liltle extended, 
and published separately in the form of a 
tale, it would have universal popularity, and 
would be widely useful. With the exception 
of Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas,’ we never read a 
more affecting homily on the vanity of human 
life. We cannot do justice to the story by 
detached extracts, and therefore only give 
the plain moral with which it concludes :— 

“« What a sad picture,’ said the Doctor. 

‘* ‘Well, it’s true though,’ said I, ‘ain’t it ?’ 

*¢¢T never was at Cucumber Lake,’ said he, 
smiling, ‘but I have known several similar failures. 
The truth is, Mr, Slick, though I needn’t tell you, 
for you know better than I do, our friend Steele 
began at the right and Dechamps at the wrong 
end. The poor native ought always to go to the 
woods, the emigrant or gentleman never; the one 
is a rough and ready man; he is at home with an 
axe, and is conversant as well with the privations 
and requirements, as with the expedients and shifts 
of forest life; his condition is ameliorated every 
year, and in his latter days he can afford to rest 
from his labours; whereas, if he buys jvhat is 
called a half-improved farm, and is unable to pay 
for it at the time of the purchase, the mortgage is 
almost sure to ruin him at last. Now aman of 
means who retires to the country is wholly unfit 
for a pioneer, and should never attempt to become 
one; he should purchase a farm ready made to his 
hands, and then he has nothing to do but to culti- 
vate and adorn it. It takes two generations, at 
least, to make such a place ag he requires. The 
native again is one of a class, and the most neces- 
sary one too in the country ; the people sympathise 
with him, aid and encourage him, The emigrant- 
gentleman belongs to no class, and wins no affec- 
tion ; he is kindly received and judiciously advised 
by people of his own standing in life, but he affects 
to consider their counsel obtrusive and their society 
a bore ; he is therefore suffered to proceed his own 
way, which they all well know,.as it has been so 
often travelled before, leads to ruin. They pity, 
but they can’t assist him. Yes, yes; your sketch 
of ‘Epaigwit’ is so close to nature, I shouldn’t 
wonder if many a man.who reads it should think 
he sees the history of his own place under the 
name of ‘ the Cucumber Lake,’” 


Although we are so much pleased with the 
book in general, we must not omit to mention 
its faults. We regret still to observe a need- 
less levity and irreverence in the introduction 
of some subjects. which it would have been in 
better taste to have omitied. There, are also 
too many old jokes, scarcely good enough to 
be repeated, and needlessly swelling the bulk 
of the book. Of this sort is the Irishman’s 
charging his blunderbuss with six cartridges, 
to make sure work, and giving warning of 
further consequences, after his own arm was 
broke by the recoil, for ““there are five more 
shots in her yet, sir.”” Quotations, also, are 
too often blundered. Thus we have “ parcere 
subjectis, et debilare superbos,” for ‘* debel- 
lare ;” and a few sentences further on, .an 
out-of-the-way place is described as being 





“ extra flamimantia /imina mundi,” instead of 
“‘ menia,” as in the original. Even familiar 
English poctry is not given correctly, as 
where it is written ‘‘doomed,” instead of 
***born’ to blush unseen.” Other misquota- 
tions may probably be purposely made, as 
art of the peculiarity of the utterer; but a 
ittle more care should have been shown in 
editing and revising the work. 








NOTICES. 


The Spirit of the Bible ; or, the Nature and Value 
of the Jewish and Christian Scripture Discrimi- 
nated, from an Analysis of their Several Books. 
By Edward Higginson. Vol, II. Whitfield. 

Or the design of this work, and the manner in which 

it is executed, we spoke with general approval when 

the first part appeared. In this volume, which com- 
pletes the work, the several books of the Apocryphal 
writings and of the New Testament are analysed 
and described. For the information given on 
historical and doctrinal, as well as philological and 
critical subjects, Mr. Higginson’s book will be 
valuable to biblical students. As in the case of 
the former volume, so now, we object to some of 
the conclusions of the author, and think that he is 
too much inclined to what is well understood by 
the term rationalistic criticism. We have no 
objection to the spirit of rational inquiry on theo- 
logical tenets, which are too often received with 
blind and traditional belief, without any sound 
investigation. But we are satisfied also that the 
most thorough research and the soundest philosophy 
lead to different results from those of rationalistic 
theologians. They hope to make all that is 
mysterious and inexplicable gradually disappear 
from the study of the scriptures. To those who 
have only a little philosophy this seems probable 
and desirable. But men of highest science, those 
who are imbued deeply with the spiritof the 

Baconian philosophy, know how visionary are such: 

views. Bishop Butler’s masterly arguments in the 

‘ Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion’ might 

spare the rationalists many a fruitless effort. He 

shows how in the. commonest things of outward 
nature there are difficulties inexplicable to human 
intelligence, and how unreasonable it is to expect 
all difficulties to be absent in the study of revealed 
truth. Mere book-scholars and speculative meta- 
physicians, however great their learning or ability, 
may be staggered by the sceptical arguments of 
rationalists, but Mr. Higginson will find that.they 
are counted of little weight. by men like Brewster, 

Whewell, Faraday, and those who are versed:in the 

principles of inductive philosophy. 


The New Pastoral. In Thirty-seven Books. By 
Thomas Buchanan Read.  'Triibner and Co. 
Tuts American poem treats of very homely subjects 
in very homely strains. The prose, as distinguished 
from the romance ‘of history and of life, is here put 
into the form of poetry. We cannot speak with 
critical severity of a work which is pervaded by a 
truly excellent spirit, and contains passages of no 
common merit. But we must say that the plan of 
the poem displays singular want of judgment, so 
far as ambition of fame and not merely pleasure of 
composition may have’ influenced the ‘writer. In 
poetry’ we expect the realities of nature and of life 
to be somewhat idealised. To select and generalise 
and group details is the’ art of the poet'as it is of 
the painter, except where a ‘professed description is 
being drawn “up or ‘a’ portrait taken: “Mr: Read’s 
purpose ‘of painting “American life was’ good, but 
instead of giving ‘select’ sketches, he presents a 
whole panorama of the details’ of common life :— 

That middle life, between the hut and palace, 
*Twixt squalid ignorance and splendid ‘vice ;— 
Above, by,many roods of moral moves, . 
‘The Indian’s want, and happily below— 
If the superior may be called below— 


The purple aud fine linen -the broad plain, 
Where rests the base of our protecting walls, 
Where many labour, Shoah but few take note, 
And prop the world, as pi ars prop 4 dome. 

Of trial and of triamph is my song, 

Of maidens fair and mat: sublime, 








Of iron men who build the golden future,— 


[June 9 
— 
Heroic wills, by which the hugest oak 
Is broken like a sapling; and to which 
The wilderness, the rank and noxious swamps, 
Inhospitable hills, renouncing all 
The incumbrances of ages, bow and bear 
The burthen of the harvest.—This my song.” 


From quiet village courtship to noisy electionggr. 
ing politics, all the ordinary routine of Ameren 
rural life is described, often in very prosaic 
as might be expected. Thus commences one gf 
the books :— i 


“Where now Olivia, joined by her one friend 
And confidant, Amy, the wheelwright’s daughter, 
Turns from the church, a youth from yonder town, 
The village of the vale, the postman’s son, 
With courteous greeting, unobserved bestows 
A missive blurred with foreign stamps, through which 
The cyphers of her name are dimly geen, 
Swift darts the flush across her cheek and brow; 
Her brain is reeling with the sudden joy; 
She clasps the letter as *twere Arthur's hand, 
Then slips it in her bosom, where it hears 
The impatient fluttering of her happy heart, 
Both silently pursue their homeward walk, 
With arm affectionate at each other’s waist.” 


We give one passage where the spirit of 
breaks forth, in a prophetic anticipation of the 
changes on the face of the remote parts of the 
country :— 

“ Afar the woods before the vision flies— 

Swift as a shadow o’er the meadow grass 

Chased by the sunshine—and a realm of farms 

O’erspreads the country wide ; where many a spire 

Springs in the valleys, and on distant hills,— 

The watch-towers of the land. Here quiet herds 

Shall crop the ample pasture, and on slopes 

Doze through the summer noon. While every beast 

Which prowls, a terror to the frontier fold, 

Shall only live in some remembered tale, 

Told by Tradition in the lighted hall, 

When the red grate usurps the wooded hearth, 

Here shall the city spread its noisy streets, 

And groaning steamers chafe along the wharves; 

While hourly o’er the plain, with streaming plume, 

Like a swift herald bringing news of peace, 

The rattling train shall fly; and from the East— 

F’en from the Atlantic to the new-found shores 

Where far Pacific rolls, in storm or rest, 

Washing his sands of gold—the arrowy track 

Shajl stretch its iron bond through all the land. 

hen these interior plains shall be as they 

Which hear the ocean roar, And northern lakes 

Shall bear their produce, and return them wealth 

And Mississippi, father of the floods, 

Perform their errands to the Mexic Gulf, 

And send them back the tropic bales and fruits. 

Then shall the generations musing here, _ 

Dream of the troublous days before their time; 

And antiquaries point the very spot 

Where rose the first rude cabin, and the space 

Where stood the forest-chapel with its graves, ff 

And where the earliest marriage rites were said. 


The passage commencing with these lines is 
worthy of the theme, and shows that Mr. Red 
was capable of writing a good poem, had its plan 
been formed with judgment. He should have 
carried his imitation of Thomson’s ‘Seasons’ to the 
form as well as the spirit of his poem, and madeit 
consist of four books, instead of Thirty-seven! In 
a shorterpoem™ there would have been p 
more beauties, and certainly fewer faults. 


Our Anglo-Indian Army: a Military History of 
the British Empire in the East. By Captain 
Rafter. . Bryce, 3 

From the best authorities on Indian affairs, such 

as Thornton, Mill, Wilson, Malcolm, and - 

Captain Rafter has derived the materials for 

book, which presents a concise and connected na 

rative of the military history of the British empl 
in the East, The story of the Anglo-Indian army, 
for the last hundred years, is full of 

interest—the names. of Clive, Lake, bine 

Ochterlony, Sale, Nott, Napier, Gough, and 

illustrious, generals, recalling events rarely Sur 
assed in the military annals of any nation hg 

The author, who formerly served in Ine 

special qualifications for writing, in a pope E 

the history of the Anglo-Indian army; 

work will be found instructive to the young 

tary student, as well-as attractive to. the gener 

reader.. Great attention is now given m 

country to the affairs of India; yet there are my 

who arescarcely aware that the Anglo- Indian amy 
numbers upwards of three hundred thousand me, 
of all arms, in the highest state of discipline 
efficiency ; and it is only under the pressure 
public opinion, during the present war, 
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Government has recognised the professional posi- 
tion of the officers of this army. The various stages 
by which the high military character of the Anglo- 
Indian army has been attained are described with 
vigour and clearness in Captain Rafter’s volume, 
which brings the narrative down to the close of the 
last Sikh war. We have been often accustomed in 
England to speak of ‘‘ the forty years’ peace,” too 
unmindful of the great military events that have 
been taking place in India since the battle of 
Waterloo. The wide circulation of a popular 
yolume like the present will cause greater justice 
to be done to the Anglo-Indian army, and may, 
perhaps, also strengthen that public opinion which 
alone will compel the Government to avail them- 
selves of the military talent and experience acquired 
in that distant field. 

A Glance behind the Grilles of Religious Houses in 

France. Lumley. 

Or the multitudes of English tourists who cross the 
channel every year, not one in a hundred takes any 
interest in the religious institutions of the country. 
They visit cathedrals noted for grandeur of archi- 
tecture, chapels which contain celebrated paintings, 
and sometimes a public hospital or school receives 
acursory inspection. But there are few even of 
those whose object in travelling is to learn some- 
thing of foreign life and institutions who devote 
time to gather information respecting the religious 
houses and institutions, which do honour to the 
zealand charity of the Gallican church. England, 
with a purer faith and greater wealth, is in many 
works of practical piety immeasurably behind some 
of the papal countries of the Continent. The 
labours of the sisters of charity in the hospitals and 
public institutions sufficiently prove this statement, 
and in the present volume will be found detailed 
accounts of a multitude of ways in which religious 
zeal finds scope in eleemosynary, educational, and 
other practical and useful forms of charity. Aversion 
to the doctrinal dogmas of Romanists has hitherto 
prevented the authorities of the English chyrgh 
from deriving benefit from the experience of France 
in many admirable public institutions. In this 
work, by an Anglican clergyman, much informa- 
tion is communicated, and the book will serve as a. 
guide to others who may wish to carry out the 
investigations, Of the spirit in which the book is 
written we do not approve, the writer being one of 
those who think that ceremonies and observances 
constitute religion, and who is anxious that the 
Church of England should be assimilated to ‘‘the 
sister, church” of Rome; but the facts recorded 
deserve every attention, and what things are obvi- 
ously good in the organization of practical piety in 
France ought to be imitated in this country. We 
may add that the work is written in a most agree- 
able and lively. style. 





SUMMARY. 


Or Meditations and Moral Sketches, by M. Guizot, 
written and published some years ago, a transla- 
tion appears (Hodges and Smith, Dublin), by the 
Marquis of Ormonde, who, in his introductory 
remarks, points out the importance of the views of 
the French statesman in reference to existing ques- 
tions, ecclesiastical and political. 

A religious tale, My Brother's Keeper (Nisbet 
and Co.), is iyo a from the monthly periodical, 
Excelsior.” It is a tale excellent in its tone, and 
wnitten in a simple and pleasant style. A theolo- 
gical ‘treatise On the Sovereignty of God, by the 
Rev. John Boyd (Johnstone and Hunter), con- 
tains a full and able exposition of this department 
of divine truth, according to the Augustinian and 

vinistie ‘views of ‘scriptural interpretation. 
Under the title of The Southern Cross and. the 
Southern Crown, by Miss Tucker (Nisbet and 
Co.), @ popular narrative is given of the history 
and results of the various missionary establish- 
ments in New Zealand, where the direct agency of 
Pm en done much for civilizing and im- 
proving Maori ‘race. The proofs of the 
beuefits produced by missionary efforts in remote 
wgons in our own time ought to check the 





- Moughtless hostility to such works of Christian 





philanthropy which some of our literary men are 
too apt to indulge in. Even Mr. Dickens has 
stooped to this small wit against foreign missions, 
covering the ridicule with the argument that there 
is plenty of work for benevolence at home without 
going to the ends of the earth. The same might 
have been said in ancient times of our own once 
barbarous island, and Britain might have been left 
in heathenism because apostolic men could find 
enough to occupy them in Jerusalem and Rome. 
Happily it was otherwise determined, and the 
results ought to encourage missionary enterprise in 
regions as likely to be benefited thereby as Britain 
was in the days of the first Caesars. Thoughts on 
Sabbath Schools, by Hugh Barclay (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.), contains remarks and sugges- 
tions on this important branch of educational 
usefulness. The paper is reprinted from the 
‘Edinburgh Christian Magazine.’ An Address 
On the Royal Proclamation for a Fast Day, by the 
Rev. J. Binney (Ward and Co.), while acknow- 
ledging the Divine power in all human affairs, 
protests against ascribing to a supernatural origin 
the effects of folly, neglect, and mismanagement 
on the part of statesmen, rulers, generals, or others 
in authority. 

In Vol. VI., part 2, of ‘The Journal of the Geo- 
logical Society of Dublin,” is given the Annual Ad- 
dress by the President, Joseph Beete Jukes, M.A., 
F.R.S., in which a tribute of high and discriminating 
praise is paid to the memory of Professor Edward 
Forbes. Mr. Jukes mentions in a note that 
Forbes had planned an elementary treatise on 
Geology, for their joint authorship, in which he 
would have given a condensed account of the 
principles, laws, and results of paleontological 
science. A very good summary of some of Pro- 
fessor Forbes’ contributions to geological science is 
presented in this address, which we commend to 
the notice of his biographer. 

Reprinted from the ‘American Home Journal,’ 
of whieh’ the author is one of the editors, is a 
series of sketches, by N. P. Willis, Out-doors at 
Idlewild ; or, the Shaping of a Home on the Banks 
of the Hudson (Triibner and Cv.), containing 
thoroughly American pictures of scenery, life, and 
feeling, with a minuteness of detail instructive to 
English readers, and likely to be of practical use 
to settlers in similar localities to those described in 
the book, and especially to invalids, for whose 
benefit many of the letters are written. Another 
volume, more miscellaneous in its contents, from 
the same source, is entitled The Rag-bay; a Col- 
lection of Ephemera (Triibner and Co.), a book of 
most varied and entertaining reading. These ephe- 
meral papers are more suited to the style of Mr. 
Willis than books of a more formal character, and 
we have been greatly pleased with some of the 
light and lively fragments from the ‘ Rag-bag.’ 

In Routledge’s series of cheap original novels, 
appears a naval story of the Crimean war, The 
Pride of the Mess, by the author of ‘Cavendish’ 
(Routledge and Co.), a smartly written book, in 
the latter part of which advantage is taken of the 
interest felt in the memorable events of the winter 
campaign in the Crimea. On some points, such, 
for example, as the position of surgeons, in 
chapter 36, sensible and practical remarks for the 
good of the service are offered. 

By another cheap publishing house (Kent and 
Co.), is issued a volume entitled The Life and 
Beauties of Fanny Fern, one of the sprightliest 
and most popular American writers of the day. 
Of Sarah Payson Willis, sister of Nathaniel P. 
Willis, a brief biographical memoir is prefixed, 
followed by a selection from her writings in perio- 
dical literature, and in various publications. The 
publishers state that for the copyright of the 
American edition of this book eight thousand 
dollars were offered, a proof of the popularity of 
‘Fanny Fern,’ and of the avidity with. which 
books of the class are sought in the United States. 

In a little volume, Sisters of Charity, and some 
Visits with them, being letters to a friend in England 
(Masters), some account is given of these associa- 
tions in France, their order and management ; and 
in Notes on Nurses (Baillitre) practical suggestions 





on the subject are addressed to English ladies. 
The former treatise strongly advocates the neces- 
sity for association under ecclesiastical order ; the 
latter shows, for the experience of the hospitals in 
the East, that it is quite practicable for ladies to 
be usefully and honourably employed in such prac- 
tical charity without being associated by any 
religious bond. They are there as pious women to 
assist the surgeons, not as proselytizing sisters to 
supplant the chaplains. A good woman will find 
opportunity of doing service to the souls as well as 
bodies of the sick, but for this neither peculiarity of 
dress nor ecclesiastical vows are necessary. At 
the same time, local and national organization in 
England of voluntary charity is required, and this 
ought to be done by the Church, the apostolic 
arrangements including, under the title of deacon- 
esses, female agents analogous to the sisters of 
mercy, and sisters of charity of modern times. 
With this view the account of the French system 
deserves to be studied by those who have influence 
to introduce it into England, with such modifica- 
tions as our Protestant institutions require. 

Of miscellaneous works we must only briefly 
notice the following. The Scottish Psalm and 
Tune Book (Paton and Ritchie), a very complete 
and well-arranged volume of congregational psal- 
mody, comprising all the tunes in common use in 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, with the 
words of the old version of the Psalms, authorised 
by the General Assembly of the Kirk, and in uni- 
versal use in the Presbyterian churches in this 
country and in America. The general index gives 
the names of the authors of the tunes as far as 
known, and references to other collections in which 
they are found. A Day in Nismes, by Berta 
Elizabeth Macaulay (Masters), presents a sketch 
of Nismes, and its archeological and _ historical 
memorials, in the form of a narrative, in which 
the writer’s observations, and the information of 
the best authorities, are embodied. It forms a 
complete and convenient guide-book to the locality. 
Under the title of Familiar Words, as affecting the 
character of Englishmen and the fate of England 
(Triibner and Co.), Mr. David Urquhart publishes 
miscellaneous thoughts and reflections, chiefly 
bearing on political questions, on which his de- 
cided opinions are well known. Of some of the 
idola fori of the time, as Bacon would term them, 
the treatise gives able expositions and illustrations. 
In an essay on The Four Points, by John Coleman 
(Dover Chronicle Office), the questions which were 
before the Vienna Conference lately are fully dis- 
cussed.” Mr. Coleman thinks that the withdrawal 
of the Russian armies across the Pruth, so far 
alters the political state of affairs, as to require 
greater moderation in the demands of the allies, 
whose attention ought to be now directed rather 
to strengthening the power of Turkey, than to 
prosecuting offensive operations against Russia. 
In an essay on The Philosophy of the Cross, by 
Henry G. Cooper (Groombridge and Sons), some 
of the theological and practical views connected 
with the human nature of the Saviour are ex- 
pounded and applied. In The Twenty Years’ Con- 
Jlict in the Church and its Remedy (J. Chapman), 
the writer takes a review of the ecclesiastical 
events that have occupied attention since the ap- 
pearance of the Oxford Tracts, with suggestions 
for church reform. 
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right, another argument would thereby arise in 
favour of my suggestion, because if native antiqui- 
ties are generally regarded with indifference, it is 


neglected by institutions on which they have a 


least, might render them popularly known at a 
comparatively trifling expense. 

am once more reminded of this matter by ob- 
serving that the Directors, with laudable enter- 
prise, are about to lay even another hemisphere 
under contribution to swell their collections, and I 


some prominent representation by corporate soci- 
ties or otherwise, may be made to those gentlemen 
to urge them not to overlook altogether the prime- 
val monuments of their own country. 

As the simplest and shortest method of explain- 


two from the letter which contained it. I am, &c. 
A. Henry Ramp. 


‘*Tt is true that we may search in vain among 


which could produce the dazzling effect of the 
restored antiquities of the East; but then the gen- 
tlemen interested in the Palace have 


wisely shown, as indeed they originally professed, 
that itis their design not i 




















necessary, could be effected without detriment in 
the open air), could not involve any extravagant 
expenditure, as the materials and workmanship 
would be of the coarsest kind ; and I feel assured, 
in no slight degree owing to the fact that they are | ¢ve? after making large deductions for my own 

antiquarian predilections, that the outlay would be 
claim, and which, as in the present instance at | fully justified by the interest taken in its results. 
I am the more confirmed in this belief from having 
had occasion to observe, more particularly at 
Copenhagen and atthe Dublin Exhibition, the deep 
attention which casual visitors, with no strongly 
developed archeological tastes, are disposed to be- 
stow on good collections even of the minor relics, 
am induced to request you to permit me in your | Which, as I have already implied, are not calculated 
columns to revert to the subject, in the hope that | t be so popularly significant or attractive as resto- 
rations of the character I have indicated. Nor 
would it be the general public alone that would 
benefit by such reproductions, although this of 
course, under the circumstances, would be the pri- 
mary object ; 
ing the nature of the proposition which I submitted | 2tive and foreign, and especially the latter, would 
to the Board in question, I append an extract or find them of*very considerable service, as they 

would thus have an opportunity of examining in 
detail primeval structures, which otherwise they 
would never see except on paper, since it might 
2 not be convenient for many of them to make pilgri- 
the rude antiquities of our land for structures which | mages to remote districts in Scotland, Ireland, 
have any artistic beauty to recommend them, or or Wales, where the finest examples of the remains 
in question are preserved. This last consideration 
is, however, as I have said, of secondary im- 
portance, as the Directors, I doubt not, desire to | Lo 
make it their first care to provide that which shall | tained 
esign merely to gratify or | be popularly available; but even with this end 
educate theeye, but also to supply suggestive mate- | only in view, and leaving out of sight the contin- 


but scientific antiquaries, both 
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LEAVING HOME. 


All things are precious when the time is 80; 
Let but a moment be the scanty space 
Between farewell and absence from the loved, 
Unknowing the far period of return ; 
And every simple, trivial, common thing 
Becomes arrayed with triple interest; 
The gate, the garden, e’en the garden chait, 
The shaded corner where sg eo bani 
A leaf—a flower ;—how do they sprin, 
When the heart pains to lose them ? Would that al 
Could learn to prize before compelled to lose! 
How many would be rich that think they're p™ 
How many happy that are discontent! 
How many pining, fretful natures, blush 
To show themselves before true Sorrows face: 
CuaRes Swall 


enema 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


TuE scientific soirées of the season have boned 
attended, but there is a very general regret 4 
discontinuance of the pleasant réwnions of the a 
sident of the Royal Society. It is known® 
Lord Wrottesley accepted: the honour af beat 
a pointed to the chair of that Society on thes 
dition of not being expected to give soirée ‘ 
reflection attaches, therefore, Le 
Lordship ; but the Society should not havea 
condition. ‘We complain of the = 





























































































cracy taking so little interest in science, 
abandon the yery step of all others that br 
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princes together in social contact with scien- 
= and literary commoners. Lord Ellesmere has, 
on two evenings, received the members of the 

phical Society at Bridgewater House, Lord 
Londesborough the members of the Numismatic 
Society, Lord De Grey the members of the Society 
of British Architects, and Mr. Simpson the mem- 
pers of the Institution of Civil Engineers, but the 
Royal Society has been marked by animmunity in this 
respect, which promises no longer to dim the lustre 
of its scientific meetings. A few of the members 
and their friends have, however, been indebted to 
Mr, Weld for a very pleasant evening in the So- 
ciety's Library, and there is to be another friendly 
gathering on Wednesday next. On all the occa- 
sions here mentioned a variety of objects of scientific 
and artistic interest have been exhibited. 

Tn the balance sheet of the Geographical Society. 
just issued, we notice that the cost of administra- 
tion for the past year, including office expenses, 
removal and building expenses, rent, fixtures, and 
salaries, amounted to upwards of 1700/., whilst the 
sum expended on the Society's publications and 
medals was only 387/.; and that, although the 
money received for compositions and entrance fees 
was $871., none of it has been funded. It is true 
that the Society has been put to some additional 
expense by removal, but the sum paid on this ac- 
count is nearly covered by the Government grant ; 
and we notice that in the estimate for the present 
year the sum put down for these items is 2200/, 
while the whole amount expected from members’ 
annual subscriptions is only 7007. We call atten- 
tiontothismerely by way of warning against the state 
of poverty that must inevitably be the lot of the 
coming generation of geographers, if their fees and 
compositions are all swallowed up by anticipation. 
The Society cannot go on getting new members at 
the rate of 104 per annum; and as the annual 
subscribers die off, and the compounders diminish 
in number, the Society, unless it possesses a funded 
capital to fall back upon, will become more and 
more impoverished. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Geographical 
Society, on Monday, Dr. Tidman, on receiving the 
Patron’s Gold Medal for Dr. Livingston, said, five 
years ago, when he received a silver medal, he 
hoped, if his life was spared, he wouid do more in 
behalf of the poor and benighted men in South 
Africa, to place that portion of the human family 
in something like the comfort that those in Eng- 
land enjoyed. On Dr. Livingston any mark of 
approbation from a public or patriotic institution 
would be well bestowed. He went about among 
the tribes of South Africa in perfect safety, for 
they had a full conviction that he was the friend of 
all and the enemy of none. The Bishop of Oxford 
had noticed that the natives of South Africa had 
now the Scriptures in their own language. Before 
that they had no symbol or means of communi- 
cation, and great were their fears when they found 
that paper spoke their language at a distance. To 
form that language Dr. Livingston had to visit the 
hut of the savage, and there to catch those tones 
which he reduced to a language, and thus in writ- 
ten words conveyed to them a knowledge of the 
wonderful things of God. 

An interesting event in the scientific world 
during the past week has been the presentation of 
4 testimonial and piece of plate to Dr. Hoffman, by 
Lord Ashburton, on the part of the Council of the 
College of Chemistry, on the occasion of the trans- 
fer of the objects of that institution to the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art at the Board of Trade. 
The Chairman made a graceful acknowledgment of 
the services rendered by Dr. Hoffman to the 
popular teaching of chemical science, commenced. 
and carried on hitherto with the most disinterested 
zal on his part, and complimented him on the 
higher and more remunerative field of analysis he 
was about to-enter upon, in company with a body 
af well-selected colleagues, who are carrying on in 
harmonious action a work of great importance and 
be to the country. 

excellent for promoting the social and 
sanitary aoue of the working classes has 


the exhibition of all objects bearing upon physical 
comfort and domestic economy, from the construc- 
tion of dwelling-houses down to the minutest de- 
tails of their furnishing. A society for this object 
exists in Paris under the name of the Société d' Eco- 
nomie Charitable. M. le Vicomte de Melun, 
President, M. Alexis Chevalier, Secretary, Office, 
42, Rue de Grenelle-St.-Germain. A memo- 
randum has been prepared by Mr. T. Twining, 
jun., for distribution among the members of the 
Society of Arts, the Labourer’s Friend Society, 
and the Metropolitan Association for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Working Classes, con- 
taining remarks on various means for securing im- 
provements in the physical condition and domestic 
comforts of the poorer orders, with proposals for 
establishing special museums in illustration and 
in aid of the praiseworthy design. These museums 
will contain specimens of the most approved and 
cheapest kinds of furniture, household utensils, 
clothing, fuel, and other stores, besides models 
and plans of the external and internal arrangements 
of buildings of every description, workshops as 
well as dwelling-houses. In Mr. Twining’s memo- 
randum a copious list is given of objects which 
it is desirable to collect and exhibit. Arrange- 
ments have been made for holding a conference 
during the present Exhibition at Paris, when 
those who, in different countries, are interested in 
the subject, may compare notes, and form plans 
for exchanging articles, and otherwise promoting 
the common object of ameliorating the condition of 
the working classes. The Council of the London 
Society of Arts have entered warmly into Mr. 
Twining’s views, and have promised every aid 
in the establishment of the proposed Economic 
Museum in London. If an appeal to the public is 
necessary, we have no doubt that it would be 
promptly and liberally responded to, and Mr. 
Twining has shown his own practical zeal and 
benevolence in the matter, by a donation of 
1001., towards the preliminary expenses. The cir- 
cular has been widely distributed abroad as well as 
at home, and it is hoped that a correspondence will 
be organized, through which the benefits of the 
Association may be widely known, and important 
communications received in furtherance of the 
design. Among the instructions to correspondents 
and exhibitors, the following are of obvious utility, 
and indicate the general objects of the Associa- 
tion :—‘‘ Whilst materials for representing the con- 
dition of industrial life in the colonies and in 
foreign countries, such as articles of ordinary cloth- 
ing, domestic utensils, and the like, will be parti- 
cularly acceptable, similar materials for illustrating 
any peculiarities in the costume, or the technical 
and household appliances of British artisans and 
labourers of every description, should be freely 
contributed. Duplicates could be exchanged for 
articles from other countries. It is particularly 
desirable that all persons who may have noticed 
in this or other countries any article, appli- 
ance, or arrangement deserving of being recom- 
mended to the attention of the working classes, 
should give information thereof forthwith to the 
Society of Arts, pointing out the sources for ob- 
taining the same, or information relative thereto. 
Institutions and Associations for the benefit of the 
working classes throughout the country, and 
especially the Institutes in union with the Society 
of Arts, now 364 in number, are confidently 
looked to for active co-operation in a cause which 
is most emphatically their own. Every facility 
will be afforded for forming, in the chief centres of 
industrial population, branch collections, carefully 
selected with a view to the local requirements. 
From the co-operation of the British Colonies with 
the Mother Country in this labour of benevolence, 
much reciprocal advantage may be anticipated. 
The remark in the foregoing paragraph relative to 
local economic collections, applies in full force to 
centres -of colonial civilization. Inventors and 
Manufacturers who have successfully turned their 
ingenuity, or their capital, to supplying the wants 
of the less wealthy classes of the community, may 





that everything will be done to bring into 


relief the special merit which their contributions 


may possess. Medical Men, persons connected 
with Sick Clubs and other popular Institutions, 
Registrars, Employers of Labour, and especially 
Working Men themselves, who may be willing to 
favour the Industrial Pathology Committee with 
the results of their experience as to the accidents, 
injuries, and diseases incident to industrial occupa- 
tions, are likewise particularly requested to com- 
municate with the Society. Communications are 
at present to be addressed to P. Le Neve Foster, 
Esq., Secretary of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, 
London, the Council of that Society having under- 
taken to receive correspondence, and to ascertain 
the probable extent of promised contributions, be- 
fore beginning the actual collection of objects for 
the Museum. 

M. Dumas, the French chemist, announced to 
the Academy of Sciences, of Paris, in its sitting on 
Monday, that the Minister of War had received 
information of the discovery of a gold deposit at 
Dalmatie, in Algeria. M. Dumas produced a 
specimen of the gold which had been found, and 
was charged by the Academy, in conjunction with 
M. Pelouze, to examine and report on it. It was 
stated in the same sitting of the Academy that the 
recently discovered metal, aluminium, has been 
found to be suitable for the construction of galvanic 
piles ; but as the experiments which led to this 
result were made with aluminium in an impure 
state, a request was made that they might be 
repeated. 

At the last meeting of the Council of the Univer- 
sity of London, among other announcements of 
bequests, were the late Mr. Greenough’s collections 
of fossils, presented through his executors, Decimus 
Burton, Esq., and Robert Hutton, Esq.; a portion 
of the library of the late Joseph Hume, M.P., one 
of the most zealous friends of the University; and 
a portrait of Harvey, the physician, by Mireveldt, 
bequeathed by the late George Field, Esq. 

Chevalier Rosini professor of the University of 
Pisa, author of a ‘History of Painting,’ and of 
various other works, has just died at Pisa, at the 
advanced age of 80. The death of Professor 
Schlesinger of the Museum of Berlin, and an emi- 
nent painter, is also announced. The Paris papers 
record that of M. Lavigne, who was principal 
tenor of the Grand Opera from 1808 to 1825, 

A monument to the memory of the late Mr. 
Lockhart is to be erected at Dryburgh Abbey, the 
contributors to which are chiefly his personal friends 
in London, and his associates in the circle of the 
‘ Quarterly Review;’ the names of Dean Milman, 
Mr. Richard Ford, Mr. John Murray, Dr. Fergu- 
son, Rev. Dr. Wellesley, and the Earl of Elles- 
mere, being announced in connexion with the me- 
morial. 

The French government shows no inclination to 
become more tolerant towards the press—aw con- 
traure. Within the last few days it has, we learn, 
prohibited the sale in cheap parts of M. Vaulabelle’s 
‘ Histoire des Deux Restorations,’ a work which has 
been published in volumes, and which has attained 
very great and very deserved success. It is feared 
that the book, sold in volumes at 5 francs, without 
producing any ill effects whatsoever, might become 
dangerous to the existing governments if widely 
spread among the people. 

The death is announced, on Tuesday, of Viscount 
Strangford, a nobleman who long filled important 
diplomatic offices in different foreign countries, and 
who, in earlier life, had acquired some literary 
distinction. Byron has embalmed him in his 
‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ in the lines 
beginning— 

“ Hibernian Strangford, with thine eyes of blue,’”— 
and ending— 

“ Nor teach the Lusian bard to copy Moore.” 


The allusion is to his version of Portuguese lyric 
poems, which his friend Tom Moore has praised in 
glowing terms, but which came under the lash of 
the Edinburgh Reviewers in 1805. Lord Strang- 
ford was an Irish title until 1825, when~he was 
raised to the British Peerage. He is succeeded by 
George Sydney Smythe, M.P., author of ‘ Historic 
| Fancies,’ Lord Strangford was a Fellow of the 
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Royal Society, and of the Society of Antiquaries, 
in the proceedings of which he took an active 
interest. 

Dr. Easton, of the Andersonian University, has 
been appointed successor to the late Dr. Cowper, 
Proféssor of Materia Medica in the University 
of Glasgow. 

The ‘Scotsman’ reports the death, at Dumfries, 
of Mrs. Thomson, the Jessy Lewars of Robert 
Burns, a warm admirer and faithful friend of the 
poet and of his family. She possessed many 
original manuscripts and memoranda, which she 
forwarded to Dr, Currie, of Liverpool, for his 
biography of Burns. 

The Scientific Congress of France is to hold its 
twenty-second session at Le Puy, on the 16th 
September next. 

The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of 
Paris has elected M. Wolowski one of its members, 
in the section of political economy and statistics, 
in the room of the late M. Blanqui. 

Professor Hoffman, of the College of Chemistry, 
is named as Assayer to the Mint, in room of Pro- 
fessor Graham, promoted to the Mastership. 

The last new planet, which was discovered by 
M. Luther, of the Observatory of Bilk, near Dus- 
seldorf, has received the name of Leucothea, and 
is indicated by the sign of an ancient lighthouse. 

The Association of German Naturalists is to 
meet at Vienna, on the 18th September next. 

It is stated that Mr. J. W. Carmichael, the 
marine painter, is accompanying the fleet in the 
Baltic, under the sanction of the Admiralty, so as 
to procure authentic representations of some of the 
incidents of the war. There is no lack of artists at 
present at the seat of war, either in the east or the 
north, and it is to be hoped that they may have 
greater scope for their talents than during the cam- 
paign of 1854. 

The sum of 700. has been presented to the funds 
of the Wellington College, and 50/. to the fund for 
the benefit of Mr. Angus Reach, being part of the 
proceeds of the recent amateur performance at 
Drury Lane Théatre. 4 tw 

At the Royal Italian Opera, on Thursday, 
Signor Tamburini reappeared, after an absence of 
three years, in Don Giovanni, Though his voice is 
not as it used to be, his goodly appearance, grace- 
ful bearing, and perfect acting, secure an imper- 
sonation of the character which no other living 
performer has been able to reach. The whole cast 
of the opera was unusually strong, Mario, Don 
Ottavio; Lablache, Leporello; Tagliafico, Jt Com- 
mendatore ; Polonini, Masetto ; Madame Bosio, Zer- 
lina ; Madame Rudersdorff, in place of Madame 
Ney, Donna Anna; and Mdlle. Marai, Elvira. 
Madame Cerito, with M. Desplaces, gracefully 
went through the minuct in the ball scene. The 
Leporello of Lablache is a representation of great 
drollery, and the portly bass was in unusually good 
voice and spirits, his improvised polyglot inter- 
jections being frequent, but he spoils the last acts 
by continuing his levity and jokes when only 
terror should be shown. The dramatic effects, 
both in the music, and in the personification of 
avenging horrors, as the opera draws to a 
close, render any buffoonery out of place. 
Mario’s singing in ‘Il mio tesoro’ and other 
passages, was splendid, but the part of Don Ottavio 
is one which he seems to think it ungracious to 
fill, and his performance is careless. Zerlina’s 
charming songs were given admirably, but. Bosio 
never sufficiently throws herself into the characters 
she represents, and her acting is sadly deficient in 
expression and animation, . The singing and acting 
of Madame Rudersdorff were those of a finished 
artist, and the other parts were most. effectively 
sustained. The music was splendidly given by the 
orchestra, and rarely has Mozart’s masterpiece been 
witnessed to greater advantage. Madame Grisi 
appeared on Tuesday in Norma, and Lucrezia 
Borgia is announced for Monday. 

The new opera of Auber, at the Opéra Comique, 
at Paris, which is most highly spoken of by per- 
sons who have been present at the rehearsals, is 
called, as we have already announced, Jenny Bell ; 
but this Jenny is understood to be no other than 





the famous Jenny Lind, M. Scribe, Auber’s col- 
laborateur, having thought that her world-wide 
celebrity warrants him in making her the heroine 
of an operatic libretto. Mdlle. Duprez is to per- 
sonate the Swedish nightingale, and to enable her 
to do so she has resigned the 7éle of Catherine, in 
Meyerbeer,s Etoile du Nord, to Madame Ugalde. 

Prince Metternich has long possessed the manu- 
script of an unpublished play, by Lope de Vega, 
called Dona Maria de Aragon. He has, we hear, 
recently determined on having the piece printed ; 
and in so doing he renders an acceptable servicé to 
literature. The manuscript was given to the 
Prince by the Duke de Ossuna. 

At the Philharmonic Concert on Monday even- 
ing, another work by one of our English composers 
was given, Sinfonia in G minor, by Potter, the re- 
ception of which may encourage the directors to 
be less exclusive than hitherto in the formation of 
their programmes. Mendelssohn’s Symphony in 
A minor, No. 8, and Beethoven’s Leonora overture, 
were most effectively given. The vocalists were 
Mdlle. Falconi and Herr Formes, and M. Sainton 
violinist. Of other musical events of the week, we 
may mention the concert of the English Glee and 
Madrigal Union, at Willis’s Rooms, on the 28th ; 
the performance of Mr. Leslie’s oratorio, Immanuel, 
at St. Martin’s Hall, on the 30th, for the benefit of 
the Home for Decayed Gentlewomen ; the perfor- 
mance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah by the Harmonic 
Union, under the direction of Mr. Blagrove, for 
the benefit of the Western Dispensary ; and the 
production of a new opera at the Surrey Theatre, 
Faust, by Herr Meyer Lutz. 

At Drury Lane a prima donna new to this 
country, Madam Arga, has appeared in Norma. 
She lacks the dramatic power necessary for that 
part, but her voice is good and ably managed, and 
in her lower notes there is a richness which gives 
a peculiar and pleasing character to her singing. 
Mr. Braham made an effective Oroveso, but the 
other parts were less ably sustained. _ Of the pre- 


sent performances at Drury Lane, the Barber of. 


Seville is by far the best. Madame Gassier is a 
charming and skilful singer, and the acting through- 
out is full of spirit and humour. The orchestra 
contains some good instrumentalists, and under 
the direction of Mr, Tully has improved in effi- 
ciency. The choruses are, however, very rough 
and unsatisfactory. 

At the Haymarket the lovers of the classical 
drama may again have the privilege of witnessing 
the performance of Helen Faucit, who is engaged 
for a short period, This week the piece has been 
the Lady of Lyons. A clever and amusing little 
piece, Only a Halfpenny, has been adapted from 
the French by Mr. Buckstone, and gives scope for 
some play of his droll humour. 

M. Levassor, the great French mimic and comic 
actor, bas been engaged by Mr. Mitchell to give a 
series of French plays at the St. James’s Theatre, 
commencing on Wednesday evening; and also 
some Matinées Récréatives et Comiques. 

At the Crystal Palace vocal music is to be added 
to the regular attractions of the place, and Madame 
Alboni commences an engagement at a concert on 
Monday. 

A company of Italian tragedians and come- 
dians from Turin has commenced a series of per- 
formances in Paris. The principal member of it 
is Mdlle. Ristori, who is called by her countrymen 
the Rachel of Italy. The piece in which she has 
thus far appeared is Silvio Pellico’s tragedy of 
Francesca di Rimini. It is rather heavy, but her 
excellent acting carries it off triumphantly. In 
the scene in which, in spite of herself, she confesses 
a guilty passion, she is truly splendid, and literally 
electrified the auditory. She plays in an after- 
piece also, with a skill which shows that she is 
more than Rachel, and possesses the versatility of 
Garrick. The principal male performer who sup- 
ports her is a M, Rossi, and though his person be 
not favourable, he is an able actor. 

Passing events of the day have furnished mate- 
rials for various recent additions te metropolitan 
sights and amusements, among which may be 
named the Siege of Sebastopol, at the Surrey Gar- 








dens, always famous for pyrotechnic di . 

a spectacle at Astley’s, p England and 
the Days of Chivalry.’ Mr. Burford’s Pane 
of Sebastopol presents views of Striking artistis 
effect, and which have the high recommendation 
of correctness, as testified by eye-witnesses of the 
scenes, among whom are Lord Cardigan and § 
John Burgoyne. , 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIEs, 


GroLocicaL.—May 2nd.—Mr. Hamilton Pre 
sident, in the chair. W. Foster White, 

C. 8. Mann, Esq., L. Barrett, Esq., and if 
D'Urban, Esq., were elected Fellows, . The fi 


lowing communications were read:—1, ‘Qn th 
Anthracite Shales and Fucoidal Schists of the | 


South of Scotland,’ by Professor Harkness, FG. 
The Lower Silurian rocks in the south of Seo’ 

occupying Dumfriesshire and Kirkeudbrightshir, 
and the counties to the east and west, contain thre 
or more thin bands of anthracitie shales, which 
have at times been unsuccessfully worked for fuel 
The stream of Glenkiln, about nine miles north of 
Dumfries, affords a good section of one of thee 
black bands, which abound with graptolites, andar 
greatly contorted. Tne author considered it pro 
bable that these anthracites were originally formed 
from extensive masses of sea-weeds, and that the 
muddy vegetable matter became impure coal, ani 
was afterwards hardened, and deprived in grit 
part of its combustible matter by great pressure, and 
the violent flexures and contortions of the including 
strata. Mr. Harkness referred also to the occu. 
rence of fucoidal remains in other parts of South 
Scotland—namely, at Griestone and at Barlae, ani 


he illustrated and described some of the speciesof ~~ 


the ancient sea- weeds from the latter place. 24 | 
letter (communicated by the Foreign Office) fron 
D. Sandison, Esq., her Majesty's Consul at Brus, 
noticing the existence of one or more seams of cul 
in Bazarkuy, about three hours distant from Ghig 
and three or four hours from Yallova, in the Gulf 
of Nicomedia, 3. ‘On the Physical Geography 
and the Drift Phenomena of the Cotteswold Hil’ 
by E, Hull, Esq., F.G.S. After describing the 
physical features of the district, Mr, Hull pr 
ceeded to account for the formation of the valley, 
and the preservation of the headlands and outlien 
which are scattered at intervals over the Gloucester 
plain, The valleys were shown to be in the dire 
tion of slight anticlinal lines, and the headlands in 
the direction of synclinals, having a «mean north 
and south strike. The preservation of Bred 


Hill was shown to be due to a fault, which tw 7 


versing the southern side of the hill from eastto 


west, had lowered by several hundred feet the ars of 


now forming the hill, and thus rendered the staia 7 
less exposed to the denuding action of the ancient 
sea. Bredon Hill had then acted as a breakwater 
to the district south of it, on which account the 
outliers of Oxenton, Stanley, Dumbleton, and 
Notting Hills had escaped destruction. From the 
magnitude and greater number of the tabulated 
platforms of marlstone of the district, which had a 
westerly direction, the inference was drawn t 
the prevailing winds during the period when the 
sca covered the plains were from the west, those 
from the north being next in force or prevalente 
Tn was next shown that there were distinct plese 
cene deposits to be found at intervals over the dis 
trict, The most ancient was the Northern Drit; 
next the Estuarine; and latest the Warp Drift 
No traces of the Northern Drift were to be 

on the Cotteswold Hills, which were in fact above 
the sea at the period of its deposition; but the 
sands and gravels of which it is here com 
and which were derived principally from the wis 
of the new red sandstone and carboniferous 
were plentifully strewn over the vales of G 

and Moreton, and extended along a line drat 
from Burford to Cirencester. Challeflints bet 


numerous in the drift, it was supposed that # 
eastern current was confluent fa pn nortbert 
dyring the period in question ; and the 

extension of icebergs was proved from the ocett 
rence of boulders of millstone grit near the souter Z 
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sty of the Moreton valley. The Estuarine 
peg was composed of oolitic detritus and 
restratified northern drift, was found in the valleys 
of the Evenlode, Bourton, Cheltenham, and Stroud, 
and in it were found remains of mammalia now ex- 
tinct, An oolitic and chalk gravel, supposed to 
pé of the same age, makes its appearance a few 
miles south of Cirencester. The Warp drift was 
found at the height of 600 or 700 feet, equal to that 
which the northern drift attains. The Estuarine 
reached an elevation of about 300 feet above the 
sea. Mr. Hull, also noticed traces of an ancient 
geabeach at the base of the inferior oolite escarp- 
ment. It was composed of gravels and sands 
formed of the waste of the oolite. These gravels 
were proved to have been formed not by atmo- 


spheric causes, but by the action of the sea, from 


the fact that they present all the evidence of strati- 
fication. In conclusion, it was considered that, in 
order to explain all the phenomena of the drifts 
and denudations of the country, at least three ele- 
yations and two submersions, of greater or less 
amount, must be supposed to have taken place. 


Syro-Ecypt1an.—May 8th.—Dr. W. Camps in 
the chair. 1. Mr. Sharpe read a sketch of the 
early history of Syria, formed by the help of the 
slight notices of that country which are found in 
the Old Testament. On many points of geogra- 
phy the writer's opinions were new. He placed 
the little kingdom of Zobah between Mount Leba- 
non and the sea, and identified the city of Berothai 
with Beyrut. He placed Mesopotamia, or Aram 
of the Rivers, rather to the north of its usual place 
in the maps, understanding by that name, not the 
desert country between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
which Xenophon calls Arabia, but the fertile coun- 
try, in the midst of the numerous branches of 
those two rivers, to the north of the Chaboras. 
He thought that the Israelite town of Beth-rehob 
was so named after Rehob the Syrian king, who 
held that part of Palestine, and that the tribe of 
Ashea was so named in consequence of its Syrian 
or Assyrian population, not after any son of Jacob. 
2. Mr, Harle read a paper ‘On the Idol Nergal,’ 
made and probably worshipped by the men of 
Cuth, mentioned in 2 Kings xvii. 80. Mr. Harle 
argued that the Cutheans were a very early race, 
widely extended and powerful. That from Assyria 
they extended to India, China, Arabia Petrea, and 
Abyssinia—that the Scythians were descendants of 
Cuth—that the names of many places in India 
identified them as being founded by the Cuthites, 
also that the names of some of the gods of India 
were corrupted forms of the name of their ancestor 
Cuth. That the word Nergal in its elements was 
to be found in old Persian, Ner (male), Gal (a 
cock), That the rabbins agreed that Nergal was 
acock under some form. That the word Tarnegal 
of the tod word including all the elements 
of the word Nergal—was used generally to signify 
the cock—that it was a Talmudical word derived 
from some language cognate with the Hebrew. 
That on several Babylonian cylinders the cock 
was clearly seen (Mr, Harle exhibited several im- 
pressions from Babylonian cylinders brought over 
by Mr, Layard). And, lastly, that as the Izedis 
still worship the Evil spirit under the symbol of a 
cock, it is probable that their worship is allied with, 
ora remnant of, the worship of the men of Cuth. 
. Dr, Jolowicz read some notes on the philo- 
logical and archeological bearing of the question. 
In the philological part he agreed that the word 
Nergal signified a cock, an opinion which he said 
received additional confirmation from the circum- 
stance that the god worshipped by the Izedis in 
the prsest day is represented by a cock on a 
candlestick. The doctor believed the word to be 
not Syriac but Hebrew, a compound of two words, 
heal the rise of morn, because the cock 
P| ,the dawn. In the archeological part of 

e subject, the learned world agree that Wergal 
be the symbol of Mercury or Mars, from the com- 

tive propensity of the bird. Dr. Jolowicz: con- 


_eeives that the Cuthim worshipped, through the 





medium of the cock, Nergal, the god Moloch, and 
that their worship was in all respects a Moloch- 
cult, comprising the sacrifice of children, &c. The 
Talmud classified the cock amongst the demons, 
because of its lustful propensities. The Doctor 
also believed the word Moloch to be discernible in 
the Malik Taus, or deified cock, of the Izedis. The 
Assyrian coins show the representation of Dagon 
with Nergal (the fish and the cock) together, 
representing the worship of Moloch, combined with 
another sufficiently known by its immoral tenden- 
cies, and probably symbolised in a fish, because of 
its fecundity. 


Entomo.ocicaL.—May 7th—John Curtis, Esq., 
F.L.S., President, in the chair. Henry Ansell, 
Esq., Joseph 8. Baly, Esq., and John Matthew 
Jones, Esq., were elected Members of the Society, 
and four new candidates for Membership were pro- 
posed. The death of Dr. De Haan, of Haarlem, one 
of the Honorary Members of the Society, was 
announced. Mr. Crewe exhibited two specimens 
of Notodonta cucullina reared from the egg. Mr. 
Stevens exhibited six specimens of Notondonta car- 
melita reared from the egg, and five A leucis pictaria, 
recently taken at Dartford Heath. Mr. Newman 
exhibited three species of Deretaphrus, and the 
rare Dohrnia miranda, all from Australia, the 
rare Diphyllocera gemellata, and three specimens of 
Athous campyloides, captured at Ramsgate on the 
flowers of elder. Mr. Foxcraft sent for exhibition 
three specimens of Endromis versicolor recently 
taken in Perthshire. The Rev. W. H. Hawker 
exhibited a specimen of the very scarce Cloantha 
perspicillaris found in a spider’s web at Ashford, 
Hants; and two of Argynnis lathonia from the 
same place. Mr. Douglas called attention to the 
fact stated by Dr. Boisduval in the French 
Society’s Annales that the Saturnia recently im- 
ported into Italy for the sake of the cultivation of 
its silk, is not as is supposed the S. Cynthia, but 
a distinct species, for which he proposes the name 
S. ric, after its food, the castor-oil plant. . Mr. 
Douglas also said that the ‘ Verhandlungen’ of the 
Zoologisch Botanisch Verein of Vienna, which was 
among the donations of the evening, contained 
many articles of interest to English entomologists. 
Mr. Stainton introduced to the notice of the 
Society the Beriittelse of Professor Boheman, 
being a report on all entomological books and 
papers published in 1851 and 1852. Mr. Stainton 
read a note on the occurrence in tropical climates 
of the smaller genera of Tineina, a fact sometimes 
doubted, but now established by the discovery of 
the mining larve of three species of Lithocolletis 
near Calcutta, by Mr. Atkinson. Thesesmall insects 
have doubtless been overlooked, hence Mr. Stain- 
ton urged the importance of the attention of collec- 
tors being directed to their economy before they 
went-abroad. Read also a paper ‘On the Ento- 
mostraca of South America,’ by John Lubbock, 
Esq. ; and ‘A Description of a New British 
Agrotis, A. Ashworthii,’ by Henry Doubleday, 
Esq. The publication of a new part of the Society’s 
Transactions was announced. 


ZooLocicat.—May 22nd.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., 


in the chair. Mr. P. L. Sclater read a paper con- 
taining descriptions of four new or little known 
Tanagers from Bogota and Ecuador. Mr. E. W. 
H. Holdsworth read an account of a new species 
of sea anemone which he referred to the genus 
Scolanthus. His specimens were all found near 
low-water mark, embedded in the fine chalky mud 
which fills the crevices of the rocks at Seaford, 
near Beechy Head, their expanded discs being just 
level with the surface, but so nearly covered that 
only a faint star-like outline was visible. On being 
alarmed, they retire into the mud, their extraor- 
dinary powers of inversion enabling them to hide 
at some little distance below the surface, The 
body tapers a little posteriorly, and terminates 
with a rounded base, having a distinct central per- 





of the body are nearly alike, and the animal as- 
sumes the appearance of a more or less flattened 
sphere or bead, the resemblance to which is much 
increased by the terminal orifices. This bead-like 
form suggested the specific name of spheroides, 
which Mr. Holdsworth proposed for the animal. 
The secretary read a communication from Mr. W. 
A. Lloyd, containing some interesting notes of his 
experience in the management of an aquarium 
supplied with artificial sea water. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—May 14th.—Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, Vice-President, in the chair. Professor 
Henry Wentworth Acland, Captain James Wood, 
R.N., Messrs. Thomas Sopwith, and William H. 
G. Kingston, were elected Fellows. The Chair- 
man announced to the meeting that the Geogra- 
phical Society of Paris had transmitted to the 
Council, through its Vice-President, M. De la 
Roquette, three medals for presentation to three 
Fellow of this Society, to whom they had been 
awarded by the French geographers. To Captain 
M‘Clure, R.N., the gold medal had been awarded, 
for his discovery of the North-West Passage ; to 
Captain Inglefield, R.N., a silver medal had been 
awarded, for his discoveries in the Arctic Regions ; 
and to Mr. Francis Galton a silver medal had also 
been awarded, for his explorations in the Namaqua, 
Damara, and Ovampo countries, northward of the 
Orange River, in South-Western Africa. The 
Chairman expressed his conviction that the Society 
would join in the cordial feelings with which the 
Council appreciated the honours which France 
had so liberally conferred, and the meeting had 
the gratification of witnessing the presentation of 
the medals to Captain M‘Clure, Captain Inglefield, 
and Mr. Galton, who severally offered their acknow- 
ledgments. The papers read were:—l. ‘ Notes 
on the Passage of Hannibal across the Alps; and on 
the Valley of Beaufort, in Upper Savoy,’ by Profes- 
sor Paul Chaix, of Geneva, corresponding F'. R.G.S. 
2. ‘On the Frontier Tribes of the Punjab, west of 
the Indus, with a Sketch Map,’ by Lieutenant 
James Sykes, 2nd Regiment Punjab Infantry. 
Communicated by Col. Sykes. Kohat is sur- 
rounded by hills, and it can only be approached 
through various defiles. The principal pass is 
nearly fourteen miles long, and leads to Peshawur, 
which lies about thirty miles northward. This pass 
is held by Afreedees, and it contains several large 
and strongly-built villages, the settled inhabitants 
of which are under control and peaceable, but tbe 
tribes that visit the villages during the cold months 
are turbulent and troublesome, and their wandering 
habits enable them to escape with their flocks from 
punishment, unless taken by surprise. The Afree- 
dees are divided into factions, clans, or kheyls, 
each of which has its chief or mullik, and they have 
little or no common sympathy. They are bigoted 
and notorious plunderers. 3. Copies of letters 
from Drs. Barth and Vogel, respecting the progress 
of the Central African mission, communicated by 
the Earl of Clarendon. 


ANTIQUARIES.— May 10th.—J. P. Collier, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair, Mr. Thomas Close, of Not- 
tingham, was elected Fellow. Mr. Lemon an- 
nounced the donation, by Mr. Sott, of two procla- 
mations of the Protector Cromwell, and Mr. 
Nichols presented two Broadsides, one of them 
representing a dwarf named Bullock, living in 1755. 
Mr. George Scharf exhibited a drawing of an object 
in bronze, in the possession of Sir H. Douglas, 
found at Actium. This object he believed to be 
a part of a prow of a galley, and of the time of 
Augustus, the galeated head in front resembling 
that of Rome on the consular coins. Mr. O. Mor- 
gan exhibited three lanterns, two of them of 
earthenware, the other of a gothic pattern of very 
neat execution, of bronze and plate glass. Mr. 
Blaauw communicated an account of some Roman 
remains, a tiled area, discovered recently at Frox- 
field, Hants, by Mr. Minty of Petersfield. Mr, 


foration, When closely contracted, the two ends | Tymms exhibited several leaden tokens and seals 














discovered by him two years ago, at a place now 
called Mavrédhilissi, and that he had corrected 
and added to the collection of inscriptions sent 
home by him on his former visit tothat place. M. 
Pittakys, the keeper of the antiquities at Athens, 
had also fully explored the site, and made some 
valuable new discoveries, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. 

British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Chemical, 8 p.m. 

_ nt oe 2 p.m, — (General Monthly 


Tuesday, BEF moe ies 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 
Voltaic Electricity. ) 
— Horticultural, 3 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Pharmaceutical, 84 p.m. 

Ethnological, 8} p. apeds General Briggs, F.R.S., 
on Mr. Hodgson’s Philological Researches in 
the Tartar Languages. 2. Mr. Kennedy, 
Ethnological Notices of the Philippine Islands 
— from the Spanish, with some observations 


8.) 
Thursday. —Toolegical 3 p.m. 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Photographic, 8 p.m 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m,— (Mr. G. Scharf, jun., 


Friday. nog San et), (Prof. Farada 
— Roy: ns tion, 8} p.m, — araday on 
Ruhmkorff’s Induction Apparatus.) 


— Astronomical, 8 p.m, 
Philological, 8 P. m, 
Saturday. —Botanic, 3} p. 
Asiatic, 2 p.m. P= (Colonel Rawlinson will give an 
account of the results of his reeent investiga- 
tions in Assyria and Babylonia.) 








VARIETIES. 


The Children of the Royal Domestics.—Her 
Majesty having discovered that a large portion of 
the children of the domestic and other servants at 
Buckingham Palace are very much neglected in 
the matter of education, has commanded that 
premises in Palace-street, Pimlico, should be fitted 
up as a school, to be opened for educational purposes 
on Monday next. Mr. Charles Dodd, a gentleman 
of tried ability in his vocation, has been appointed 
master. The whole of the expenses will be de- 
frayed by Her Majesty. The number of scholars 
of both sexes at present eligible for admission is 
sixty-six. An evening school will also be estab- 
lished for such of the elder children as may be pre- 
vented from attending in the daytime.— Globe. 


Type-setting Machine.—Mr. Mitchell, a younger 
brother of John Mitchell, late editor of the 
‘ Citizen,’ has invented a machine for setting type, 
and with its aid has just finished the setting-up of 
an octavo volume by Bancroft, the historian, to be 
published in a few (oa by the ’ Harpers. This new 
type-setter somewhat resembles a grand pianoforte, 
and has a key-board nding to the letters of 
the al and the punctuation marks. Mr. 
Trow, the well-known printer, says that it is even 
better for newspaper than for book work. The 
price of the machine is 700 dollars,—American 
Literary Gazette. 
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JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 





NEW NOVEL by SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of “ Miss Violet 
and her Offers.” 





This day is published, in Three Volumes, 


ASPEN COURT. 
A Tale of our Otn Time. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Avrnor or “Miss Vioter anp HER Orrers.” 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





NEW WORK EDITED BY DR. LINDLEY. 
ILLUSTRATED (LIFE SIZE) BY NATURE-PRINTING. 





Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 6s. each, in handsome folio, each containing 
THREE CoLoURED Prarzs, t the 


FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


FAITHFULLY REPRESENTED (LIFE SIZE) BY 


THE NATURE-PRINTING PROCESS. 
With Descriptions of the Indigenous Species and Varieties by THOMAS MOORE, FL. 


PART III. is published this day, price 6s. 


*,* This Publication differs from all other Botanical Works, since the Plants are represented not only in their natunl 
size and form, but also in some of the most minute details of their structure, 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 





Now ready, 


THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN E. SOWERBY, 
THE DESCRIPTIONS, SYNONYMS, &., BY CHARLES JOHNSON, ESQ 


In One Vol. cloth boards, containing 49 Plates, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 14s, 








JOHN E. SOWERBY, 3, MEAD PLACE, LAMBETH. 





On the 30th of June will be published, price 5s, 
No. I. of 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


LONDON; ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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; ISCELLANY, price Half-a- 
Bem Fes for JUNE. Wo. dx. 


War Polities and Strategies. 
Confessions of an Exile. 
The Exposition in Paris. 
Monsieur etemnne Soave. 
pt abies: “ San Michele "—* Trinita Dei Pellegrini.” 
ffir Commando. 

a Babington Macaulay. By Monkshood. 

London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


OLBURN’s NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
C Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for JUNE. No. CCCCXIV. 
TRIAN ARMY. 
THE AN PEPPER'S LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA. 
JAMES THOMSON. By SIR NATHANIEL. 
COMMON THINGS. 
THE BAPTISM OF THE POOR. 
E CRISIS. : 
MY FIRST EVENING ON CIRCUIT. 
‘A VISIT TO THE HOME OF GOETHE. 
DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 
THE STORY OF QUENTYN MATSYs. 
CREDULITY AND SUPERSIITION IN THE EI!GH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 
THE ANGLER AND HIS FRIEND. 
SKETCHES OF THE ITALIAN REV — 
&e. 4 


By Dudley Costello. 





&e. c 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


re at 
E ECLECTIC REVIEW for JUNE, price 
Is. 6d., contains :-— 
1.—Sea-Side Books. 
2.—Gilchrist’s Life of Etty. 
$.—Gilfillan’s Third Gallery of Portraits. 
4.—British Fossils, and what they Teach. 
5.—Westward Ho! 
.—Dalton’s History of British Guiana. 
7.~—Buckingham’s Autobiography. 
8.—The Anti-Maynooth Agitation. 
Review of the Month, &c. &e. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 





N ESSAY ON FINGERING, chiefly as 

connected with EXPRESSION : together with some Gene- 

ral Observations on PEANOFORTE PLAYING. By CHARLES 

NEATE. frice 15s.—To be had of the Author, 2, Chapel Street, 

Portland Place ; at Messrs. Longmans, Paternoster Row; and of 
the principal Music-sellers. 





YVHE TEMPLES of EGYPT. By Mr. 
SAMUEL HUGGINS. See No. 31 of the LAND AND 
BUILDING NieWs, 32 Pages, 4to, with Illustrations, price 4d., 
to be had of all Booksellers and Newsvenders. Office 20, Old Bos- 
well Court, Clement’s Inn, Strand. A single copy forwarded to 
any Address on the receipt of Five postage stamps, addressed to 
the Editor. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Instituted 1820. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scace or Premiums adopted by this Office will be found ofa 
very moderate character, but at thesame time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. 

Foun. Firruas, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli- 
cies every jifth year, and may be applicd to increase the sum in- 
sured, toan immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-Tuirp of the Premium on Insurances of £590 and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience; or the Directors will lend sums of 
£50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Sgecuriry.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company 
are protectel by its Subscribed Capital of £750,000, of which 
£140,000 is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 
Societies. 

The s.tisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
Statement :— 

At the close of the last Financial Year thesums 
Assured, including Bonus added, amounted to £2,50°,000 
The Premium Fundtomorethan .... - 800,000 
And the Annual Income from the samesource, to 109,000 
I without participation in Profits, may be effected at 








On the Ist of June, 1855, price One Shilling, 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 168, containing the TRANSACTIONS of the PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Conrents:—The P dings against the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety: Court of Exchequer, Argument—The Local and General 
Interests of the Society—Pharmacy in Ireland—Inconsistencies 
between the Three Pharmacopw@ias—The Sale of Spirit of Wine, 
New lation—Medical Bills for 1855—Conversazione—Four- 
teenth Anniversary of the Pharmaceutical Society—Address of the 
President—Report of the Council—The Boards of Examiners— 
School of Pharmacy—Pharmacopeia Committee—North British 
Branch—Provincial Transactions—The Council and Auditors for 
the ensuing Year—Culture of Cochineal in the Canary Islands— 
Report of the Supply of Spirit of Wine, Duty free—Cinchona 

rrum P 35 § pathy—Death from Bichlo- 
ride of Mercury, Index, &c. 
VOLUME XIV. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London: John Churchill, New Burlington Street; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 











With Sixteen Plates, 10s. 6d., coloured, 
PULAR HISTORY of MAMMALIA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.8. ; 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





With Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d., coloured, 
PeOrULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 
comprising all the Birds. By P. H. GOSSE. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





With Sixteen Plates, by Wigan, 10s. 6d. coloured, 
PULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY ; a 


Familiar History of Insects. By MARIA E. CATLOW. 
Second Edition. Hd - 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, . 
PoPULaR HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, 
comprising all the Species. By THOMAS MOORE. 
‘i Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Eighteen Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 
POPULAR HISTORY of MOLLUSCA; or, 
Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





TO AUTHORS. 
OBERT HARDWICKE, Printer and Pus- 


a LisHER, 26, Duke Street, Piccadilly, begs to inform Authors 
= possessors of MSS. desirous of publishing Works on any topic 
pe and i diate publicity, that he has at his 
‘i ample founts of type and machinery expressly adapted 
eee Books, Pamphlets, Essays, Poems, &c., with the 
Senne despatch and economy. Instructions to Authors, with 
2 mens of Type and sizes of pages, post free on receipt of six 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 

yt AN » CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
borough Street, London Charge no Commission for 
refeaaning Works Printed’ by them until the Aathor has been 
P. roy iat original Outlay. They would also state that they 
thelt Pa e First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
its enable them to promote the inte- 


Test of all Works entrusted to charge. and ev 
Particularfurnished gratuitously in course of post. "an 





reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY, CANNON STREET WEST. 
Caprra, £500,000, in Shares of £5 each: Call, 10s. per Share. 
Guarantees afforded to persons in situations of trust ; al80 against 
losses arising from robberies. Fire and Life Insurance effected 
on improved and safe principles. Plate Glass insured, 
Prospectuses, terms of Agency, Proposals, &c.,can be had on 
application. H. C. EIFFE, Actuary. 
J. G. HUGHES, Secretary. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London. Established A.D. 1844. 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requestedto examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jury at the Head Office 
in London,and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 
on application. 


ALPH’S ENVELOPE PAPER, reduced 
prices, 6s., 88.,and 9s. 6d. per ream ; samples on application. 
—F. W. RALPH, Manufacturer, 36, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 














T MR. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 
112, REGENT STREET, and 4, LEADENHALL STREET, 
are exhibited the finest specimens of British Manufactures, in 
Dressing-eases, Work-boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and 
other articles of utility or luxury. A separate department for 
Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle-tables. Table Cutlery, 
Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders 
executed. Superior Hair and other Toilet Brushes. 


De ta tech AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nouncesthat he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. andsolicits an early inspection. Every descrip 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EAKTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 











OCOA, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 

substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 

To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 

farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so 

that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 

exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 

dependent on the oil, is fully developed,and the whole prepara- 

tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
Is. 6d. 

JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Bgyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 

112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
62, Old Broad Street, City. 


In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission in the “‘ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


RICE'S PATENT FAMILY KNIFE 
CLEANING MACHINE.—This highly useful invention will 

be found upon trial to far surpass any other ever brought before 
the public; its utility is evident, as it not only imparts a silvery 
polish to the knife, but also sharpens the edge without injuring 
the steel more than the ordinary board, being manufactured 
entirely of buff leather. Prices: four knives, 24 guineas; six 
knives, 3$ guineas; and eight knives, 4$ guineas. To be had, 
wholesale and retail, of the manufacturers, THOMPSON and CO., 





207, High Holborn, London, Brushmakers and Turnery Ware- 
housemen, Importers of India Matting and Sponge. Mat Makers 
toerder. Catalogues forwarded free on application. 





HE TEETH AND HEALTH.—A good Set 
of Teeth ever imsures favourable impressions, while their 
preservation is of the utmost impertance to every individual, both 
as regards the general health by the proper mastication of foud, 
and the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Among 
the various preparations offered for the Teeth, 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
orn Peart DentirRIce, 
stands unrivalled. Prepared from Oriental*Herbs, with unusual 
care, this unique p d wil di all tartar and concre- 
tions, and impart a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled surface, 
remove spots of incipient decay, 1ender the gums firm and red, 
and, from its aromatic influence, impart sweetness and purity to 
the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Caution.—The words “‘ Rowlands’ Odonto” are on the label, 
and “ A. Rowland & Sons, 20, Hatton Garden,” engraved on the 
Government Stamp affixed on eaeh box. Sold by them, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 


Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which prodace 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scala head, sore eyes and 
ears,sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any partofthe body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the|ungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, amd ex- 
peiling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variety of 
3ores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparis 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives restandre- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine,and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse ,373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy,\ndrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s.,Small Quarts 4s.6d.,Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths Ils. 


"NHE EARL of ALDBOROUGH and HOL- 


LOWAY’S PILLS.—An astounding cure by this miraculous 
medicine, after every other means had failed.—See extract from 
his Lordship’s letter, dated “ Villa Messina, Leghorn, Feb. 21, 
1845. To Professor Holloway—Sir,—I beg to acquaint you that 
your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver and 
stomach, which ali the most eminent of the faculty at home, and 
all over the Continent, had not been able to effect ; nay, not even 
the waters of Carlsbad or Mariensbad. (Signed) ALtpsorovex.”— 
These wonderful Pills will cure any disorder of the liver or 
stomach. Sold (also Holloway's Ointment) at Professor Hollo- 
way’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London; and by all Medicine 
Venders throughout the civilized world. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 

LIVER OIL. PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN 

THE LOFFODEN ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE 
TEST OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


Extracts from Medical Testimonials, 
The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D. 


F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Professor at the University of London, Author 

of ‘‘ The Elementsof Materia Medicaand Therapeutics,” &c. 

“* know that no one can be better, and few so well, acquainted 
with the physical and chemical properties of this medicine as 
yourself, whom I regard asthe highest authority on the subject. 
The oil which yougave me wasof the very finest quality, whether 
considered with reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical pro- 
perties; and Lam satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer 
oilean be procured.” 


ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M_D., F.L.S., Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Royal Free 
Hospital, Chief Analyst of the Sanatory Commission of the 
‘* Lancet,” Author of “‘ Pood and its Adulterations,” &c.,&c. 

‘I have more than once, at diff times, subj your Light 
Brown Oil to chemical] analysis—and this unknown to yourself— 
and I have always found it to be free from all impurity, and rich 
in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article, that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other, in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best 
condition.” 

Sold in Bottles,labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s Stamp and Signa- * 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE AREGENUINE, by ANSAR, HARFORD, 
and CO.,77, Strand, London, Dr. De Jongh’s Sole accredited Con- 
signees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the British 
Possessions. 

May be obtained, in the country, from respectable Chemists and 
Vendors of Medicine. Should any difficulty be experieneed in 
procuring the Oil, Messrs. ANsar, Hanrorp,and Co. will forward 
four half-pint bottles to any part of England, Carniace-Paip,on 
receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s.—-IMPERIAL MEASURE, 




















DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND INDIGESTION. 
Just Published, New Edition, price ls.; or by Post for 1s. 6d. 


VHE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live, 
an: What to Live for; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self Management; together with instructions for securing 
health, longevity, and that sterling h*ppiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
By 8S. LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford Square. 
Also, by thesame Author, price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 6d. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY : its Causes, Symp- 


toms,and Cure. Showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope, and the serious consequences resulting from the dangerous 
remedies commonty employed in the treatment of this disease. 
This work,emanating from a qualified member of the medical 
profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer from the 
various di: orders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the causes which lead to their occurrence,the symptoms which 
indicate their presence, and the means to be adopted for their re- 
moval. 
London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row ; Hannay, 
63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and al} Booksellers. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


A N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 

thatare y persons who advertise the speedy,safe, and 

effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 

London: W. Kent and Co., 61 and 52, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW BOOKS. 








1. 
CAPTAIN SPENCER’S NEW ROMANCE. 
CONSTANTINE;; or, The Last Days of an Empire. An Historical 


Romance. By Captain SPENCER, Author of ‘‘ Travels in Circassia, European Turkey,” &c. 
With Tinted Lithographs. 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, 18s. [Neat week. 


2. 
THE NEW ROMANCE ASCRIBED TO SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
MOREDUN: A Tale of the Twelve Hundred and Ten. By W. §., 


from a MS. recently discovered at Paris, the property of the Directeur Générale de la Société 
des Archivistes de France; the Authorship being maintained as Sir Walter Scott’s by M. Cabany 
in an Introductory Essay. 3 vols. post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. [This day. 


8, 
MR. WILLIAM TOOKE’S HISTORICAL WORK. 
THE MONARCHY OF FRANCE: its Risr, Procress, and Fat. 


With Biographical Notices, and a complete Alphabetical List of the Members of the National 
Assembly of 1789. By WILLIAM TOOKE, Esq., F.R.S. 


1 thick vol. 8vo, (pp. 753,) cloth, 16s. [This day. 


4, 
LIEUT. MAURY’S NEW WORK. 
THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA; or, The Eco- 


nomy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, its Inhabitants, and what- 
ever there may be of general interest in its Commercial Uses or Industrial Pursuits. By M. F. 
MAURY, LL.D., Lieutenant of the United States Navy. 


With Illustrative Charts and Diagrams. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. [Now ready. 


5. 
MRS. STOWE’S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR MY CHILDREN. By Mrs. Harrier 


BEECHER STOWE, Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” &c. English Edition, re-arranged and 
edited by an English Lady, under direction of the Author. 


With upwards of Fifty Illustrations, Square, cloth extra, 4s, 6d. [Now ready. 


6. 
MRS. STOWE’S MISCELLANEOUS TALES AND SKETCHES. 
TALES AND SKETCHES OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. By 


Mrs. HARRIET B. STOWE, Author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” &. Comprising the ‘‘May- 
flower,” and other Miscellanies, with Portrait. 


Feap. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 1s. 


A 
NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


THE PLEASURES OF HOPE. By Tuomas Campsern With 


Twenty-five choice Illustrations by Brrxet Foster, Gzorcz THomas, and Harrison WEIR, in 
the first style of Art, uniform with the Illustrated Editions of ‘‘Gray’s Elegy,” and ‘ Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village.” 


Square 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (Superintended by Mr. JosePH CunDaLt.) [Early in June. 


[Now ready. 


8. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “PARISIAN SIGHTS and 
FRENCH PRINCIPLES.” 


ART-HINTS—ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINT- 


ING. By JAMES JACKSON JARVES, Esq., Author of “Parisian Sights and French 
Principles,” ‘‘ Sandwich Island Notes,” &c. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


9. 
MR. VANDENHOFF’S TREATISE ON ELOCUTION. 


THE ART OF ELOCUTION. Logicat and Musica Dectama- 


TION : to which is added, a System of Gesture: with an Appendix of Elegant Extracts in Prose 
and Verse, forming a valuable Manual for Persons learning the Art of Public Speaking, and a 
choice Speaker for the use of Schools. By GEORGE VANDENHOFF, of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. 12mo, cloth, 5s. [This day. 


[Now ready. 





SAMPSON LOW AND SON, 47, LUDGATE HILL. 
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NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATION. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, No, 168 
price 68. _ContENnts:—1. The French Revolution 
1848—2. The Arctic Search—3. The Science of Poli 
—4, French Calvinists in North America—5, The Canes 
of the American Revolution—6. Rev. Silvester Jujg_ 
7. Mrs. Yonge’s Novels—8. Bigelow’s Nature Of Diseay 
—9. Gayere’s History of Louisiana—10, Modern Nem, 
mancy—11. Critical Notices, 

*,* Low, Son, & Co., having undertaken the English 
Agency of this old-established and leading American Reyiey 
will in future be able to supply it simultaneously with is 
publication in the United States, 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY, No. XXIX, pri 
2s.; or to Subscribers at 21s. per annum, Cortes. 
1. The Last Word of Geology—2. Oliver : 
The Compensation Office—4. The Alps—5, The 
of Virginia—6, The Turks 200 Years Ago—7, The Night 
Chase—8, Only a Pebble—9. A Cruise in the Py 
Dutchman—10, The Beasts of the Praitiee—Baea 
Notes, Literature, &e. 


TRAVELS in EUROPE and the EAST; by 
Sketches and Incidents, with graphic Descriptions ¢ 
Men, Places, and Beary « as seen by the Author in 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, Belgium Hilt 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Palestis, 
and Egypt. By SAMUEL IRENAUS PRINCE, Wig 
Forty Ilustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s, (New York) 


LECTURES on the EVIDENCES of CHRIX 
TIANITY, delivered in Philadelphia by Clergyma ¢ 
the Protestant Sapo Church, With an Introductory 
Preface by ALONZO POTTER, LL.D., Bishop of Pam 
sylvania, 8vo, cloth, 16s, (Philadelphia.) 


The AMERICAN NATIONAL PREACHER, 
» Repertory of Original Se . Vol. 

eléth, 7.64. (NewYork) ae 

GESENIUS’ HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXI. 
CON. Entire New Edition, Revised and Réited y 
EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D. Thick 8vo, cloth, % 
(Boston.) 

The END of CONTROVERSY, Controverts 
by Bishop HOPKINS. 8vo, cloth, 10s, (New York) 


The PROGRESS of SCIENCE and MECHA 
NISM, intended as a Compendium of American See 
and Art, and comprising a careful and laborious Analjs 
of the present state of the Science and the Arte throng 
out the World, With several Illustrations on Wool 
Edited by C. 8. GOODRICH, Esq.; assisted by somed 
the ablest Literary and Scientific Men of the Unite 
States. 1 vol. 4to, 25s. cloth. (New York.)  ~ 

AN INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL A$ 
TRONOMY, with a Collection of Astronomical Tablas, 
By ELIAS LOOMIS, LL.D. 8vo, 8s, (New York) 

AN ESSAY on the TIDES: THEORY of te 
TWO FORCES, By ALEXANDER WILCOCKS, MD, 
Feap. 3s. 6d. (Philadelphia.) 

PATENT OFFICE and PATENT LAWS; «, 
a Guide to Inventors, and a Book of Reference fir 
Judges, Lawyers, Magistrates, and others; with 4p 
pendices. By J. G MOORE, Post 8v0, cloth, 6, 
(Philadelphia.) 

NOTES on DUELS and DUELLING, Alphe 
betically arranged, with a Preliminary and Historial 


Essay. By LORENZO SABINE, Post 8vo, cloth’... 


(Boston.) 
THE AMERICAN ALMANACK for po 


¢ and Repository of Useful Knowledge. Post 80, 
F 4s. 


. (Boston. —_— 
A TREATISE on the PRACTICE of MEDI 
CINE. By GEORGE B. WOOD, Fourth Bétio; 
2 vols, 8vo, 36s, (Philadelphia.) 


LE CURE MANQUE;; or, Social and Relig 
Customs in France. By EUGENE DE CO 
12mo, cloth. [In a few dag. 

ANNA CLAYTON; or, the Mother's Trl 
A Tale of Real Life. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ms 

STANHOPE BURLEIGH; the Jesuit mor 
HOMES. A Novel. By HELEN DHU, Post &% 
cloth, 7s. 6d, 

ISRAEL POTTER; or, Fifty Years of Exik, 
By HERMAN MELVILLE, Author of “Typ 
“Omoo,” &. 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MARTIN MERIVALE: his Mark +. 3 
PAUL CREYTON. With several graphic 
Post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 
47, Ludgate Hill, 


English and American Booksellers and Publishes. 
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- by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday , June 2, 1865 
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